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Two Sides to the Story. 


Miss Sybil Drown, salesgirl in a New York 
store, at home in the country for her holiday, 
writes to her bosom friend: 

“The old farm is just as dull as ever! The 
old folks have no social ambition, and have not a 
stylish thing in the house! For instance, to-day 
I wanted to hang strips of that painted cotton 
velvet over the windows, and father said: 

“Your mother’s ivy and roses are the prettiest 
eartains in the world, Sibby! Some of them 
have been years climbing up that window!’ 

“They don’t see how old-timey and common it 
all is.’ Last week there was an accident on the 
railway, and the passengers were kept overnight 
at the hotel. At supper-time father walked in 
with an old gentleman who turned out to be a 
very rich man from the West. 

‘Mother,’ he says, ‘this is Mr. Starrow, 
whom I met once in Denver. I think we can 
make him more comfortable than he will be up 
yonder.’ 

“And the table set in the kitchen, and no 
chance to get out the best china! And mother 
shaking hands and saying, ‘Set a chair for Mr. 
Starrow, my dear,’ as calmly as if it was a 
banquet of ten courses! 

“Of course mother doesn’t know how a table 
should be set, with embroidered centrepieces 
and cut glass and silver and color effects. I’ve 
studied it out in the fashion books. I suppose 
the man thought he was among people from the 
slums. 

“There were only chops and potatoes for 
supper. I had to serve them from the fire. I 
could not speak for rage and mortification. Mr. 
Starrow stayed all night and for breakfast, and 
wert away to laugh, no doubt, at the natives 
and their savage ways. And it would be so 
easy for mother to be stylish, if she would take a 
little advice !”” 

Here is Mr. Starrow’s letter, written the next 
day to his wife: 

“The accident brought about a pleasant little 
incident which gave me great pleasure. An old 
gentleman whom I had met years ago rescued 
me from the miserable tavern and took me to his 
own home, a picturesque old farmhouse set in 
the midst of orchards and gardens. 

“Nothing could be pleasanter than its air of 
old-fashioned comfort and content. There was 
not in it a trace of the pretence and cheap finery 
which spoils so many American houses. The 
supper-table was set in a daintily clean kitchen 
by a big, glowing fire. The windows were filled 
with flowering plants. The old farmer’s wife 
welcomed me as quietly as if she had expected 
me for days, and then. we sat down and ate 
crisp baked potatoes and chops, smoking hot, 
and delicate biscuit, and I had milk like cream 
to drink. 

“T have hardly tasted so agreeable a meal 
since I was a boy. I spent the night and took 
breakfast with my new friends, who I hope will 
be friends for life. There was a sincerity and 
content and repose in them and their home that 
was like a tonic to me. I have not felt more at 
home or enjoyed a visit in any house more than 
in this for years.” 

———_<@e — 


General Brooke and the Trooper. 

Among the troops assembled in the camp 
at Chickamauga were six regiments of cavalry, 
with some four thousand horses. Excepting a 


few owned by officers, probably none of these Act 


animals were anything better than well-selected 
troop-horses. But in this selection the item of 


intelligence—of horse-sense—is almost as impor- I 


tant a matter as size or soundness. It was quite 
astonishing that, out of so many gathered there, 
so few should be at all frightened by the 
locomotives. 

While the First Cavalry was unloading at the 
camp-station, one of the treopers sought to cross 
the track immediately in front of a waiting 
engine, which was wrapped in a great cloud of 
steam that hissed noisily from its cylinders. A 
quiet engine would have been passed unnoticed, 
but this noisy, cloud-enveloped demon was a 
little bit too appalling, and the horse shied and 
refused the crossing. 

The rider made several ineffectual attempts to 
urge his horse forward, and then tried punish- 
ment. Losing his temper, he dug his spurs 
viciously into the frightened animal’s flanks, only 
succeeding in making matters worse. The horse 
reared and plunged. 

Major-General Brooke, the commander of all 
the forces in the camp, happened to be standing 
near and saw what the soldier was doing. He 
stepped near enough to make himself heard above 
the sound of the rushing steam. The order 
came, quickly and sharply, “Stop that spurring 
and try petting,” followed by a brief intimation 
that a repetition of the offence would lodge the 
offender in the guard-house, 

The trooper looked rather more than sheepish 
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!as he obeyed the order. In less than half a 


minute the horse was across the track and 

galloping on his way in evident enjoyment of his 

release from the cars after his long journey from 
‘ort Sill, Oklahoma. 

As a rule, to which there are very few excep- 
tions, the cavalryman loves his horse and is kind 
to him. It is only once in a while that he loses 
that which he most needs to keep at such times— 


| his temper—and uses the spur for punishment. | 
When that happens the trooper will do well to | 


see that General Brooke is not in his neighbor- 
hood. A. G. RoBINsoN. 
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Good Milk. 
Though statistics show that eight hundred and 
fifty cows are kept in the city of Boston, their 
product does not represent “The Milk Supply of 





| Boston” which is described in a recent bulletin 


of the Department of Agriculture. In fact, 


| Greater Boston, which means the city itself and 
| the twenty-three towns and cities joining it, uses 


every year about one hundred and _ thirty-six 
million quarts of milk, and some of it comes one 
hundred and forty miles! 

During 1897 the price to the consumer was 
from six to seven cents a quart, the “standard 
price” received by the producer being about four 
cents. Yet the special expert agent who compiled 
the bulletin is able to give suggestive instances of 
dairymen who, for good reason, got more than 
four cents and found customers glad to pay. 

“A large dairy farm in Worcester County has 
for years run Boston a car of milk from 
superior Jersey herds, which has been sold for 
the most part at ten cents per quart. When 
individual glass bottles first came in vogue, this 
company was a pioneer in their use, and later, 
when tuberculin was discovered, it was the first 
to advertise milk from tuberculin-tested cows. 

“A resident of the city of Newton has developed 
a milk business calling for the product of about 
one hundred and fifty cows. The milk is sold 
within a narrow radius, to people who might be 
called his neighbors, who have seen or heard of 
his methods. His cows are Jerseys, tuberculin- 
tested, kept in one-story barns, with no manure 
cellar underneath and no hay-lofts overhead. 
Light and ventilation are ample. Scrupulous 
cleanliness prevails. The milk is run through a 
cooler as soon as drawn, and bottled in glass 
jars. There are two deliveries a day, and the 
milk is not over two hours old when in the hands 
of consumers.” 

Few dairy-farmers, perhaps, could afford to 
follow out all these methods; but in the: last 
analysis these simply mean persistent attempts 
to ensure cleanliness, carefulness and progressive 
energy—virtues that are not beyond the poorest 
man’s reach. 

———_—<0 





Baseball in Shakespeare. 


Lovers of the American “national game” may 
be amused and perhaps surprised to see how 
often Shakespeare speaks of the game, or can be 
made to do so by a little ingenuity on the part of 
the reader. An exchange prints a list of such 
references, from which we select some of the 
more striking. 

, it, hit it, hit it!”—Love’s Labor Lost, 
~ “Not one hit.”—Merchant of Venice, Act III. 
aah valor is to chase what flies.’’—Cymbeline, 
me can kill a fly.’”—Titus Andronicus, Act 

“Where go you with bats ?”—Coriolanus, Act I. 

“Then thou wast not out.””"—'Tempest, Act I. 

“Who's out ?”—Lear, Act V. 
yo" right glad to catch.”—Henry VIII., Act 


“1 will ran no base.”’"—Merry Wives, Act I. 
og mayst slide.””"—Taming of the Shrew, 


Act ° 

“T’ll_ catch. it ere it comes to ground.”— 
Macbeth, Act ILI. 

‘After he scores.”-—All’s Well, Act IV. 

“Have you scored me?”—Othello, Act IV. 
nal ly boys, there was our error.’””-—Cymbeline, 
“The first sacrifice.’—Troilus and Cressida, 


Vv. 
“He’s — FH Act IIL: 
“That will be safe fly.’—Richard II., Act 


3 
“Let me be umpire.”—Henry VI., Part L, 
Act IV. ‘ 


_—— sO 


A Useful Lesson. 


There are some lessons that the young people 
of all lands have been slow to learn. One of 
these the State of New Jersey proposes to teach 
to its children. Given a little lad, a pocket-knife, 
and a school desk, it has not until now been a 
hard problem to. decide where that knife is likely 
to find its first work. 


To cut his name into his desk seemed to the 
boy of the past not a very reprehensible practice. 
The State of New Jersey has decided that it 
shall henceforth be unlawful for a schoolboy thus 
to distinguish himself. There is a law in that 
state to protect school property from mutilation, 
and that law is to be put into effect. 

A few weeks ago a small boy scratched his 


| name on his desk with a nail. The principal of 


the school saw the scratches, and sent the lad 
home with a note imposing a fine. The boy was 
——— until such time as the fine should be 
paid. His parents naturally felt that their son’s 
education was of more value than the money that 
would be lost by the fine, and they finally paid it 
and sent the boy back to school. It is safe to 
say that in that particular town the boys and 
girls have learned a lesson which is new to them, 
but —_— boned one 3 on the whole, . salutary 
one. ‘To resi public property is a lesson that 
others beside boys and girls om § to learn. 


COMPANION. 
Choosing a School. 


will be ph to 





| The publishers of the C 
| sena to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address. 


| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








V ILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
dent. Terms x5uv. Mrs. S.M.D. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 


Boston Dental College. 


School year begins Sept. 12. For announcement, address 
Dr. J. A. Follett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Brooklin. . sass. 


| Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 








| Individual teaching. Send for a eh ND _cireuiar. | 





illi i Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, 4629¢7 ion Make” 
Prepares for college or scientific and medica! schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaway 
track. 58th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., pel. 


School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The profession of comparative medicine now offers 
unusual attractions to ambitious young men who wish 
to enter upon a professional career. Send for catalogue. 

CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST., 


WORCESTER, MASS, Courses of Study in 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING and CHEMISTRY. 194-page Catalogue, 
showing appointments secure by, Sraduates, mailed 
Sree. Expenses low. 31st year. J. K. Marshall, Registrar. 


Travel by Dominion Line. Fast Pas- 
senger Service. 8.8.New England, 
® S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 11,000 


tons, sail from Boston to Queenstown and Liverpoo!, 
April 30, June 2 and 30; July 14 and 28, ete. Also St. 
Lawrence Service between Montreal Quebec and 
Liverpool, every Saturday. For deseriptive matter, 
maps and sailings, send to the Company’s Offices: 
10383 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sure Death to Bugs 


(Safe to Use, No Arsenic.) 
Kills Potato, Squash and 
Cucumber Bugs; Currant, 
Tomato Worms, Ete. 
Prevents Blight or Potate Rust. 

Use freely on Vegetables 
and House Plants. More 
freely used, better plant 
will thrive. Applied dry; 
no water to pt will noi 
blow or wash off. Apply 
to local dealer for FREE 
sample package. lb. pkg. 
| a a 3-Ib. pkg, S6e. 5 es 
Pat, March J6and Nov.9, 1897. PKg. 50c.; 12 24-Ib. pkg. $1. 
Pat. in Canada Nov. 2, 1897. Perfection shakers 50C. 5 

















For Sale by all Local Dealers. 
DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., P.O. Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 
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STAMPS, mixed, and Stamp Collector. 
30 12 cts. COLUMBIAN STAMP CO., Eetingten, Mass. 
TYPEWRITERS. Tower's New Franklin Standard 
. Price 875 (Rented $3 per month). Best 
machine on the market. Catalogue Free. We will sell 
you a good Standard second-hand Typewriter, with 
visible writing, for ®25. Write for particulars to 
CUTTER TOWER CO,, 12A Milk St., Boston. 
Tupewriters Sold, Exchanged and Repaired, 


From Manufacturer to Rider. 


1898 ENQUIRER 
peti $25 


improved features, 


Our Keqetrer Models A and B (350.00) we now 
offer direct to the rider at Half Price. Save agent’s 











Twelfth year; number limited; five teachers resi- | profits and buy from us. e cond rou sample for 


examination, rite for Catalogue, . 
K. B. FRASER & CO., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 











with most any lady in Hartford or vicinity and you 
will be treated to a cup of 


UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


Perhaps it hasn’t struck your town with this 
force yet, but it willif you Ask Your Grocer for 
itand Keep Asking till you get it. 

Union Club is our own special blend of private 
growth coffees of highest grade. It surpasses in 
flavor any coffee you ever drank, and its unusual 
strength makes it the cheapest — besides, some 
valuable gifts accrue to users of Union Club. 


Send for litustrated Gift List. 
Lincoin, Seyms & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


SAVES THE CARPET 


If your sweeper takes up more nap 
than dirt, stop using it. 


ROYAL BLUE SWEEPERS 


take the dirt, not the carpet, and 
oil themselves. Will send you a 
window - cleaner and “How to 
Sweep,” for 6c. postage, mention- 
ing this publication. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 



























Offensive Perspiration 
is readily overcome by dusting the skin 
with Gmfort Powder, which makes the 
flesh sweet and wholesome, and dissipates 
all odor. Hundreds of trained nurses and 
ladies recommend it for this purpose. 
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All Druggists. 25 and soc. Sample box free. 
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Open for visitors all summer. Prospectus mailed free. 











Dollar Motor. 
Battery Table Lamp, 
#2.75 Complete. 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 





The 4 Leading Electric Novelties. 














Necktie Light. #6 Bicycle Light, $2.75. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRIC NOVELTIES. 
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OR the McCulloughs, 
the long, severe winter 
of 1880 was particularly 


be doing it,” Hugh said, as he had said fifty 
times before. “Of course, I might go off and 
try my fortune somewhere else, but the truth 
is, Myrt, I’m afraid to leave you and ma. 
Suppose pa should get worse about the coal! 
Oh, if only something would wipe those lignite 
beds out of existence! Then pa might come to 
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| his wraps, and shook hands respectfully with 


Myrtle. 

“I’m thinkin’ they’ll all be well,” he said, 
replying to Hugh’s question. “But chilly. 
Folk are chilly, thereabout, Hugh, my boy.” 

“Chilly! I'll challenge them to be any 
chillier than we are, Bain; and the worst of it 
is that our hearts are getting 
cold, too. Yes, by Jove, 
they are!” 





depressing, as Pa McCul- 
lough was then at the worst 
of his “coal crankiness.” He 
was an amiable man with 
red hair and a genius for 
chess-playing, whose family 
loved him dearly, though 
bound to confess that he was 
not a good provider; and 
had it not been for the coal 
discoveries near Ponca, there 
would have been no happier 
family in the country. 

These discoveries were 
made at Great Bend, where 
the MeCulloughs lived, on a 
bluff above the Big Muddy, 
at the foot of which certain 
sulphur-charged layers of 
lignite unhappily appeared. 
Pa MeCullough became 
drunk on dreams of pros- 
perity, and sent East for 
experts, who came and tested 
the stuff in a stove. It 
smelled to heaven and made 
just enough fire to spoil the 
corn bread which Ma MeCul- 
lough was then baking. 

“It may be,” said the 
experts, looking as expert as 
possible, “that this - slight 
outbreak of lignite may 
indicate the proximity of a 
more combustible material, 
free from sulphuric sediment, within the heart | skating. It must not be thought strange that, 
of the bluffs. It might pay you, Mr. MecCul- | in their poverty, the McCulloughs were all the 
lough, to mine your bluffs.” | possessors of skates, for they were people who 

This piece of amiability was the undoing of | managed to have those things which were 
the McCullough family. From that day they | necessary to their happiness. Wearing patched 
went without the necessaries of life that shafts | clothes did not worry them, and they did not 
might be sunk in the potato patch ; they shivered | look upon whole shoes as essentials ; but when 





for the lack of clothes that the back yard might | the broad Missouri showed a glare of ice it was | 


be blown up, and at length actually saw the | necessary for the McCulloughs to have skates. 
house crack and settle because of the tunnelling | Every one of the McCulloughs—except pa— 


underneath it—a domestic disaster which did | had bright blue eyes and long, black lashes, | 


not particularly arrest the attention of Pa | and brows that almost met above their straight 

McCullough. | noses. Their hair curled softly and was black 
He, poor man, grew more abstracted every | asacrow’s wing, and their bodies, erect, slender 

day, and spent most of his time in the shafts, | and firm, seemed calculated to endure almost 

working like a fiend; or in a fit of discourage- | any fatigue. 

ment he would lie on the sofa with broken! Some said that they were not industrious, but 

springs, back of the wood stove, and stare at a | the word industry seems not quite the right one 


cardboard manikin which sawed wood-on the | to use in connection with this family, which, | 


stovepipe. | though capable of fierce spurts of work, had 
Hugh, Myrtle, and the two little boys, Ernest | moments—and these were always arriving at 
and Tuppin,—such a restless family !—must | the most unexpected and inopportune times— 
have revolted against pa’s immolation of them | when the pursuit of the joy of life was all 
had they not made up for their sufferings by | there seemed to be for them. 
jollity. There was a banjo in the house, and | At such times they gave themselves up to a 
as every McCullough could sing as naturally | festival of mirth, and it is probable that all of 
as breathe, the old bluff used to ring with them, save pa, thanked God every night for 
melody. Ma McCullough liked the fun as well | being alive. The McCulloughs forgot many 
as any one, and had a big, beautiful contralto | things, but never their prayers, and, in fact, 
that would break your heart in a negro melody, | they showed such hearty and happy devotion 
such as the MeCulloughs were given to singing. | that many of their more serious-minded neigh- 
They all danced, too, and though ma would | bors looked at them in disapproval. They 
utter many warnings about shaking the rvof | couldn't quite understand why the McCulloughs 
down over their heads,—it being so insecure | took their religion so naturally and without any 
since the tunnelling,—yet, if the jig was not | accompaniments of depression or spleen. 
gay enough, ma had to join in it herself, | As the cruel winter went on, however, even 
showing, as she did so, a perfectly bewitching | the cheerful faith of the McCulloughs was 
foot, which even her old shoes could not tried. They didn’t like to admit it, but they 
altogether disguise. : felt the lack of hearty food, and if it hadn’t 
“Your grandfather, my dears,” she used to| been for Hugh’s rifle, they would have been 
say to the children, “had the finest shaped leg more inconvenienced than they were. 
in the province of Ulster, and in black velvet | Myrtle kept on with her studies, hoping there 
smalls he was one of the finest gentlemen you | would be a vacancy some day, in some school 


would care to see. When I was a little girl I | near home, which she would be asked to fill. | 


used to unwind his stock for him, and eross| She watched the bitter days go by without 
my heart! if I didn’t use to run around the | unnecessary fretting, and rose rather late in 
blessed man twelve times and a half before it | the morning because she went to bed late at 
was done, and him standing all the time, like a | night. Indeed, when the McCulloughs got 
May-pole in a field, for me to do it.” around their fire, talking, singing or story- 
It may have been from Grandfather O'Connor | telling, the night might slip away like a thief, 
that all the McCulloughs inherited their remark- | and no one beeany the wiser. 
able agility; at any rate, it was well known| In spite of all this good nature, things began 
that nobody in that part of the country could | to grow desperate. There came a morning 
compare with them in running, skating, dane | when Myrtle forgot to twist up her hair after 
Ing, throwing of quoits or leaping. Myrtle, | braiding it, but with the massive plaits falling 
of course, discreetly concealed her abilities, as | down her back sat dejectedly by the fire. 
became a maiden, excepting in dancing and “If there was anything to do ’round here I’d 





**COME IN, YOU MINION OF THE LAw!”’ 


be as well as ever. But the question is, Myrt, 
Ilow are we to take care of the family ?—for 
we've got to do it somehow !” 

Myrtle was as dejected as only a high-spirited 
person could be. Her imagination, usually 
Hope’s faithful handmaiden, was now running 
numbly after Despair.- The sky without was 
low and gray. The wind got a fierce sweep up 
| there on the bluffs, which stood out on one of 
the largest bends along the whole Missouri. 

It seemed as if the gales and the sullen waters 
fumed at this obstacle in their path, while Hugh 
| and Myrtle sat down together that morning to 
| face the problem of existence. Pa had gone 
| to the village for dynamite bombs for blasting, 
| and the little boys were at school, and ma was 
| in the kitchen making bread. 

“Look at this room!’ cried Myrtle at last. 
“Did you ever see such a place for sheltering 
humans?” 

Hugh’s eyes followed the dramatic gesture 
of her arm. The room was peculiar. The 
plastering was so cracked that it had fallen in 
many places. Yet some of Frederick Reming- 
ton’s Western sketches were pasted over the 
places of ruin, and a picture of Angelica 
Kauffmann and the Muse, in a tarnished frame, 
hung above Myrtle’s desk. 

Two bricks supplied the place of one of the 
| legs of the stove. The old oak table in front 
|of the fire was surrounded by a number of 
chairs in a greater or less state of dilapidation. 

The broken-backed sofa was behind the stove, 
and the big wood-box at its foot. Ma’s 
embroidery frame hung on the wall with Hugh’s 
rifle and Myrtle’s guitar and the family skates. 

“Well, I say,” said Hugh, who had never 
| before looked at the place with such observing 
| eyes, “it is a queer hole, isn’t it? I can’t tell 
for the life of me whether it seems more like 
the retreat of decayed gentlefolk or the home 
of confirmed cranks!’ 

Just then there was a knock at the door, and 
Hugh opened it to Donald Bain, the sheriff of 
Yankton County in South Dakota, across the 
river. 

“Ha!” cried Hugh, the glow coming back to 
his face, “come in, you minion of the law! 
Come in, you constable, you gendarme, you 
cop! How’re the heathen at the north? How 
are the folk in Dakota?’ 

The sheriff was a big fellow with a wilder- 
ness of black beard and hair, and eyes as soft 


| as those of an ox. His coonskin coat reaching | 
| to his heels, and his cap and gloves of the same | 


material, gave him the appearance of an inter- 
esting savage. He divested himself slowly of 


“That'll no go doon with 
me, Hugh, man. The heart 
of a McCullough of the bluff 
does not grow cold—till the 
best has gane oot o’ it; but 
what’s the matter, eh ?’’ 

“Matter? Why, no clothes, 
no food, no prospects, no 
work, no books, no anything 
but ‘wind and weather!’ Isn’t 
it so, Myrt? Nothing but 
‘wind and weather !’ ”’ 

***Poor Tom’s acold,’ ” said 
Myrtle, with a mock shiver. 
Her fit of despondency had 
vanished. 

“It grinds me sore,” said 
Bain, holding his feet to the 
fire, “to have you folk wantin’ 
work when it’s in my power 
to gie it to ye, if you only 
belonged to my —” 

“Clan,” put in Myrtle. 

“To my state. Now you 
reached your majority last 
month, Hugh, as you told 
me, and if you were in my 
county I’d make you deputy. 
Hinman died last week, and 
I’ve his place to fill, and 
you’re the lad with the brawn 
and the grit for it. As for 
your sister,”’—his voice took 
on a tone of greater consider- 
ation,—“as for her, if she 
were in Yankton County I could get her a 
school up Adelia way. I have friends there 
who could manage it for me; and they need 
her up there!” 

“You would send her as a Roman priestess 
to the northern hordes, I suppose,’ suggested 
Hugh. 

“Precisely, man! Precisely! A Roman 
priestess to the northern hordes.” 

They all laughed at this so much that ma 
heard them, and came in with a loaf of hot 
bread under her arm and a cup of molasses in 
her hand. As she greeted her guest she cut 
big slices of the soft loaf, and distributed 
plates around the table. 

“Here’s a welcome warm and sweet for you,” 
she said. “Draw up, Donald Bain, and eat 
such fare as we have.” 

“Any fare would have a good taste that you 
gave, madam,” said the gallant Scotchman, 
placing a chair for her, “and I’ll eat it with a 
grand appetite if you’ll eat with us.” 

So they all drew up their chairs, and as they 
dipped the hot bread in the molasses, they told 
their stories and cracked their jokes. But 
while this lightened the hours of the day, it 
didn’t make the prospects of the MeCulloughs 
any brighter. 

“If you were only on the other side of the 
Big Muddy, Hugh, man,” said the sheriff, in 
parting, “I’d straighten things out for ye! And 
remember, if things come to the worst, I’ve a 
shack that’s no so bad, where you and all your 
kin are welcome.” 

“Oh, go along, Bain!’ cried Hugh, furious 
with himself for the tears that came over their 
barriers, “get along home with you! I know 
that! Weall know that! But that isn’t what 
we want!” 

After this the sheriff of Yankton County 
came often to see the McCulloughs. He brought 
some fine cocks for the little boys to put in 
their poultry-yard, got the poems of Clarence 
Mangan and Allan Cunningham for Myrtle, 
made Hugh a present of ‘Treasure Island,” 
kept ma supplied with Ceylon tea, and would, 
perhaps, have brought pa some dynamite bombs 
—pa’s favorite luxury—had it not been that he 
could not approve the “‘coal crankiness.” 

However, at the first of April, the young 
sheriff was forced to discontinue his visits. 
The ice was breaking up on the river. ‘There 
was nothing for him to do, but wait till the 
chinook winds and the abundant sunshine had 
done their perfect work. 

Never was such a breaking-up as that of the 
Missouri in 1881. The river widened into an 
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inland sea, and submerged the richest farms 
in Dakota. The great ice-gorge reached for 
seventy-five miles up-stream, solid to the sandy 
bed of the river, and rose twenty feet above its 
usual surfaee. 

The water, thas obstructed, rushed upon the 
country, carried away every building on Green 
Island, took the church of the Santee agency 
down the river, its bell ringing all the way, and 
put Vermilion under fifteen feet of water. The 
community became suddenly aquatic. 

Hugh McCullough was up to his eyes in 
exploits, and his blood was running faster than 
it had ever run before. He rescued men from 
floating trees, took a whole family off the roof of 
a nearly submerged building, and enjoyed himself 
better than ever before in his life. Every one he 
rescued he took to the house on the bluffs, where 
ma had, most fortunately, a bag of corn-meal 
and a keg of pork, saved against a rainy day. 

Meanwhile, events were on the heels of the 
McCulloughs—and events, as Hugh had many 
times complained, were among the many things 
of which they stood in need. 

One night Pa McCullough stood at the foot of 
the bluff,—or as near the foot of it as the hurry- 
ing waters would permit,—and by the light of a 
wild moon, watched the frenzied water foreing 
its way past the ice-gorge, and taking with it, 
inch by inch, the fatal coal-beds. By his side, 
with her arms around him, was Myrtle, indefina- 
bly anxious. The picture before them was a 
terrible one, yet in the midst of all the tumult, 
pa seemed quieter than he had for months. 

It seemed as if the roar grew louder every 
moment ; it sounded subterranean. Myrtle tried 
to think that her senses were becoming confused, 
but such consolatory thoughts were banished by 
Hugh, who came leaping down the bluff, white- 
faced. 

“The river’s at its old tricks!” he yelled. 
“She’s making a new channel, and she’s making 
it at the base of the bend!” 

“Get mother,” cried Myrtle, realizing in a 
second all this might mean. “Get the boys! 
Let us go together!’ 

But more words were impossible. A deafening 
roar, a wrenching as if the earth were being torn 
apart by the elements, and the Missouri had 
made an island of the Great Bend. The deter- 
mined waters had tunnelled a place for them- 
selves, and rushed through, sweeping along the 
solid earth, which collapsed and became part of 
the débris. 

Hugh and Myrtle dragged their half-conscious 
father up the bluff and made for the house. Its 
weak walls had fallen, but the inmates stood 
safe, and the ground round about was firm and 
at a secure distance from the cavernous path of 
the wild river. 

“The house is gone,” yelled Ernest, as if that 


fact were not quite obvious. 
“And the coal’s gone,” shouted Myrtle. 
“Hooray !’ 


“And the farm’s gone!” shrieked Tuppin, 
who stood clutehing his favorite cock under his 


arm. 
‘And the river,”’ concluded ma, “‘is still going!” 
Well, they got through the night not so badly, 
what with big fires, and the wildness of the 
scene around them, and the comforting reflection 
that thus far no lives had been lost. 
In the morning the MeCulloughs roasted 
potatoes in the coals, and fed their guests, who 





were presently taken off in boats; but the 
McCulloughs stayed where they were. Their | 
friends urged them to leave, but Hugh had a bee 
in his bonnet, and would not go. | 

“We shall see what we shall see,’ he said, | 
kissing his mother. So they utilized one of pa’s 


old coal chambers for a residence, and put up the | She’d think it was worst of all. Where did she | | eye. 
remnants of their stove there, and made them- | say the next lesson. was? It’s just as she said, [ | their heads and shed copious tears, with perhaps | friends immediately, 
| had an excellent reason, but if I told her she | the tail of an inverted eye watching her counte- | and did so, very much 


selves as comfortable as they could. 

The Missouri flowed along its new bed, while | 
the ice melted with much groaning. Where the | 
old bed had been were wide bottom lands, still | 
submerged, of course, where, in course of time, | 
the aspen and willow would grow. 

At the earliest possible moment Sheriff Donald 
Bain came rowing across this lowland, and Hugh 
and Myrtle rushed down to the jagged and wave- 
eaten foot of the bluff to help him land. 

“Well,” he said, as he shook them both by | 
the hand, “I was trying to devise some way of 
making you Dakotans, but Providence has taken | 
it oot of my hands. Do ye realize that your | 
territory is forever severed from Nebraska?” 

“We realize,’ responded Hugh, “that we | 
belong to the northern hordes.” 

“T came over to tell you that you’re to be my 
deputy as soon as the law can make you such.” 

“All right,” said Hugh. “What next?” 

“Get oot your boat and put part of the family 
in. I'll take the ladies, and you look after the 
others. You are to come to my shack till your 
own house is ready.” 

“Done! We've nothing to carry, so there’ll 
be no time wasted. My boat is in slivers, but 
you take ma and Myrtle, and in an hour we'll 
knock a raft together and be with you.” 

“Isn’t this wonderful?” said Myrtle to the 
sheriff, as Hugh went plunging up the bank 
after his mother. “To think we are going to be 
free from coal, and to have work and be respect- 
able citizens! I do hope we’ll enjoy it!” 

“Enjoy it! Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! We've been irresponsible 
so long! I suppose you can get a school for me.’’ 





“Why, yes,” he said, slowly, “if you really 
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Miss Myrtle.” 

“Of course I want it,” cried the girl, ype 
back her wayward curls. “Hugh can’t take | 
care of the family alone.” 


“Oh,” said Donald, growing quite red, “I! golden deeds,” said Johnny Mack. 


didn’t say that I wanted him to do it alone.” 
But just then ma appeared at the top of the 
bluff. ‘“Hulloa,” she called to the sheriff,.“‘what 
are you doing on my prineipality!”’ 
“Come to ask for your abdication,” 
shouted back Donald. ‘Wait a moment 
and I'll assist you down,”’ which he did, 
gently, and placed her in the boat. Myrtle 
leaped lightly in without assistance. 
As the sheriff seated himself and rowed off 
across the muddy waters, he could see the two 
little boys tossing boards over the edge of the 
bluff to Hugh, who stood below. Pa McCullough 
waved a saw and hammer at them in farewell. 
“We'll have a raft in an hour,” he shouted. 
Evia W. PEATTIE. 
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NOT FOR VENGEANCE. 


Not oe cone, odor. 
Goe: prayer to the Infinite Throne. 
God pity he foe when he’s reaping 


in my weeping 





The harvest of what he has sown. 


other heroes. 


COMPANION. 


think you want it, I believe I could get it for you, | soldiers who went to the war,” of “the boy | crawled out half-smothered, hoping my brothers 


| Stood on the burning deck—what was his other | 


name?” of “the Dutch boy at the dike,” and | 


“It’s like that red beek of yourn, all full of 





So im childish fashion they | 
caught the thought of the lines, 
and when they were | 
learned by heart the’ 
teacher told a “live” 
story of a brave mes- 
senger-boy, who had 
refused to give up an 
important key to bur- | 
glars who threatened | 

to kill him. 

“Thank you, thank | 
you for the story !’’ and the children marched out 
in a charming frame of mind. To be sure, there | 
floated up from the yard: 


“When Duty whispers low, znow must, 
The youth replies, I ca-a-n’t 
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would take me into the tent. It wasn’t consid- 
ered proper for girls to go then, and although 
they were sorry, they sent me home on a 
market-wagon. Somehow, I have never been, 


| and I’m much more than elev: 


Billy was full of sympathy. “If I’@ been your 
brother—now what a pity! My card said, ‘And 
lady.’ ’*Twouldn’t have cost you a cent.” 

“But I should not have liked to run away now 
and leave my school in the lurch. Did you have 
as good a time as you expected ?” 

“Yes’m, it was splendid. The ponies was 


| great, and the elephant and the b-baby elephant. 


And you ought to seen them ride. But I was 
sorry I had to run away —I thought I had to 
|—when you thought I was such a good boy. 
And I didn’t like bringing down the av’rige 
attendance. Now number eight is the highest.”’ 

“It troubles me more to have our average 
standard of trustworthiness lowered. I did 
trust you, Billy.” 

“And I saw some of the boys there with 


with an expostulating whine which every one | their folks, but I didn’t want to talk about it 


recognized 


| afterward, as I thought I should. 


I knew they 


“They are such monkeys, I wonder if it is all | wouldn’t tell.’ 


lest on them,” thought Miss Dixon, planning 
to-morrew’s work. 
Billy Riley had not gone out. 


“I am glad you told me; but of course you 


| would.” 
He now pulled | 


“T felt mean not to, specially after them stories. 


A. D. FP. Randolph. “his books all out of his desk and piled them up| And you were real—” 


+o. | 
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Billy Riley’s Excellent Reason. 





toes and fingers to the back of | 


her erowded a ring three deep. 


peering between the mugs of | 
lilaes, and the light, swaying | 
pressure about her shoulders; | 
bat thrifty of time, she was 
actusiing for gaps im yesterday’s attendance. 

Patsy McGaw had been obliged to “mind his 
baby ;” Jimmy Fox pleaded a “sore t’roat;” 
Jimmy Nelson, shy of his audience, gave evasive 
answers. Jimmy was a dear little boy, but his 
one-sided dimple wheeled him off the straight 
path so often that Miss Dixon cross-questioned 
him searehingly. 

“Oh!” he eried at last, his face flushing. 
“No’m, I didm’t rum away from sehool, if that’s 
what you’re drivin’ at.” 

There was no mistaking his face. Jimmy was | 
innocent for once, and Miss Dixon flushed as | 
quickly as he had done. - 

“I’m sure you didn’t, Jimmy. Billy Riley, I | 
suppose you have some excellent reason for your | 
absenee ?”’ 

“Er-r-r—” stammered Billy, trying to wind 
himself up to the point of speech. Here Dinny 
Phalen upset one mug of lilacs, and in the 
scramble to save the register, Billy’s attempt at 
speech was lost. 

“Did have an excellent reason. I’d told her if 
she’d waited,’’ muttered Billy, going to his seat. 

Billy was cross that morning. He rubbed out 
his drawing so furiously as to make a ‘hole in the 
paper. In marbles he broke the rules of the game 
and quarrelled with the other boys until they put 





| bad te find out. 


| again. 
“There wasn’t anything about running away | 
.” he was saying to | 


to eireuses and not telli 
himself, “but somehow those stories makes | 


she do? 


ean stan’ it.” 





as if it wére necessary to get through the arith- 
metie that night. 

“You here, Billy?” 

“Yes’m.” Billy was pale, but he went forward | 
bravely. “Y-you said you s’posed I had an 
excellent r-reason to be 
absent.” 

“Yes; didn’t you?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“What was it?’ 

“W-went to the cireus.” 

“With your parents’ 
leave?” 

“Haven't any parents. 
Aunt’s the bess of me.” 

“Did she give you 
leave ?”’ 

“N-no’m. Ran away.” 

“This is very serious. 
At least, you are sorry, 


| Billy?” ‘YOUR GIRT 
“N-no’m,” said Billy, 
firmly, looking straight at her. “I aint. It had 


to be done. I’m ‘leven years old an’ never went 
to a cireus in my life before. 


been—most of ’em two or three times. My aunt 
wouldn’t ever give me the money, an’ what I 


earn she k-keeps to buy my clothes. ’*Bout a | 


week ago, comin’ home from pasture, the circus- 


| poster man drove by me. 
“T see his horse’s girth was hangin’ ’n’ I | 


} 





| 





All the boys have | 
been. Every b-baby-boy in the little school has | 


“ *Reasonable,’ Billy ? But could any one have 
reasonably expected that little Dutch boy to stay 
alone in the cold and dark all night, with his 
finger in the hole in thedike? And could any one 


ROW of children elung with | things look different side of them. What will have reasonably blamed the little messenger-boy 
She never done much of anything to if he had given up the key? Would it have been 
Miss Dixon’s desk; around anybody, but nobody never done nothing very just as well if they had done no more than could 
I’m not a baby bey. Guess I | 


be reasonably expected ?”’ 
“T sh-shouldn’t think it would,” said Billy; 


| “and just going to school wasn’t anything extra 


| to do, either. I think I acted mean: What shall 
| I do to make it up?” 

“What can you do?” 

“Er—I might make up the time after school. 
| Pm ahead cipherin’, and jography is review, and 
reading and language and 
those things don’t count.’’ 

“Oh! Don’t they?” 

“T might learn a piece 
of poetry, I suppose, or,” 
brightening, “the flower- 
beds n-need weeding 
dreadfully.” 

Miss Dixon was con- 
vinced of Billy’s sincerity. 
“You cannot make up a 
thing like that, Billy. 
You can only learn to do 
better next time. That 
is all I am going to ask 


H’S BROKE.’” you to do. What have 
you learned ?” 
“To go and tell you when it seems as if things 


| ought to be done that h-hadn’t ought to.” 
“And if I am unreasonable?” 
“Not to do ’em,”’ said Billy, promptly. 
“Very well. If you like to work in the garden 
| just to help the school, I shall be glad.” 
“T will,” said Billy. 
| “And your aunt!” 
“*T’li tell her. She says when I get a p-punishin’ 
at school Pll get one at home; and if I don’t get 


him out of the ring. They resented the more hollered, ‘Your girth’s broke,’ and he jumped | one she’ll give me two.” 


this fit of lawlessness and ill-temper from good- 
natured Billy. 

“Didn’t tell no lie. She never ast me. She 
just supposed,” he was saying while Miss Dixon 
explained the lesson. 

“She never thought I’d run away. She. 
wouldn’t think where I went was any excuse. 


wouldn’t think so. I’m goin’ 
to get a week ahead in my 
cipherin’.” 

So Billy turned himself 
into a multiplying machine 
with a phonographie attach- 
ment, which ground out, at 
intervals, “It was an excel- 
lent reason. It was an ex- 
cellent reason.” 

Wednesday was “poetical 
extract’ day, and in the 
afternoon the children hunted 
| Out note-books to copy the 
| lines written upon the black- 
| board. 

“Today I have given you 
a grown-up selection,” said 
Miss Dixon, and the teacher 
read four lines from Emer- 
son, ending : 

“When Duty whispers low, Thou 
must, 

The youth replies, I can!” 


“IT HAD TO BE DONE.” 


“Now tell me what you 
make of it. Eddie, what does it mean 2” she said. 
Eddie scowled near-sightedly and twisted one 
supple leg about the other. “It means,” he said, 
slowly, “like when your mother wants you to | 





out and I give him a string to mend it ’n’ some 
wintergreens, ’n’ he wrote on a card, ‘Admit 
William Riley and lady,’ 
take me inside the circus. 
another chance ’n’ I went, and I aint sorry.” 
Now Miss Dixon was a firm disciplinarian, 
| unaccustomed to culprits who looked her in the 
She was used to little boys who prostrated 


nance from under cover. 

She looked Billy over. He 
was neatly if cheaply dressed. 
Probably the aunt who was 
“boss of him’’ did her best, 
yet his thin, square face gave 
an impression of having often 
been set grimly to bear disap- 
pointment alone. Billy could 


waited, glad that the thing 
was done and bracing himself 
for the worst. 

At last she spoke. 
I see how you felt, and if you 
had come frankly and told 


without running away.” 
Billy looked blank. He 
knew Miss Dixon’s word. 


didn’t s’pose you’d be so 
r-r-reasonable about it.”’ 
“Billy, we teachers are glad to beas ‘reasonable’ 
as you unreasonable little boys will let us be.” 
“Didn’t mean to sass you. Perhaps I m-meant | 
some other word. I d-didn’t think you’d take it 


‘n’ said that would |- 
Knew I’d never get | 


not read her face as he| 


“Billy, | 


“Why, I n-never thought | 
you’d—I d-didn’t know—I | 


“You may tell her that I think you can be 
trusted next time, and ask her te excuse you.” 
““N-no’m, she won’t. 
She’s not that kind of 
| a lady.” 
But Miss Dixon 
resol ved to add Billy’s 
aunt to her list of 


to his interest. 

Billy worked away 
at the flower-garden 
till it blossomed as 
the petunia. And one morning, when the circus 
posters had been replaced by others as flaming 
as they had been, Miss Dixon found a manila 
paper parcel in her desk. 

Inside the parcel was a seed catalogue envel- 
ope, inside this a plain envelope, inside this 
an embossed valentine envelope, and inside the 
| embossed valentine envelope was a ticket to 
| the greatest show on earth, from her ‘‘friend and 
puple, Wm. J. Riley.” Prances ALLEN. 





| 


| o 





me all this I think 1 could | 
have arranged to let you go) 


The Meeting-House. 


In early New England the highest interests 
|of the town centred in the meeting - house 
Wherever the energetic Puritans busied then- 
selves, their affairs, all their concerns, put forth 
| their highest expression in the meeting-house. 

| A description of these early houses of worshi} 
and the manner of seating the eongregation is 
| given by Mr. Weeden in “Economic and Socia! 
History of New England :” 

A simple structure was built in the centre o! 


wash your hands when they aren’t dirty, but you | that way, and maybe I aint very glad I went, | the village; generally it was of the square type 


do it.’ | 
The children took Eddie’s interpretation sym- | 
pathetically, and the teacher, too much in earnest | 
to smile, replied, “I’m sorry you mind washing | 
so much, Eddie, but you have part of the idea.” | 
The lines reminded the other children of “the | 


after all.” 

“T’ll tell you how I came to understand, Billy. | 
I once ran away to the cireus myself.” 

Billy sat down on the top of a desk. 

“T did. No, I rode away, hidden by the 
‘buffalo’ which draped the old buggy-seat. I 


| Fifty by forty-five feet was a common siz. 
| There were folding doors on three sides, and no 
| porches; two semicireular arehitraves over each 
|door. The windows were in small diamond 
panes set in lead. Putty was not used; where 
| the sash was of wood, the panes were nailed in. 
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Pews were then made, some belonging to the | exclaimed. ‘But where is he? And what does | 
congregation and assigned to individuals, and | this mean?” 
others built and owned personally, according to| He remembered wondering before how Ziuri | 
vote of the society. In some cases the interior | had known of the uses of the signal-pole; but | 
of the church fairly bristled with peculiarities. | there had been no chance of explanation at that 
Large, small, square, oblong pews, seated on | time, and in the worry of late days he had for- 
three sides or seated on one, panelled in all sizes | gotten it. Now he found himself more mystified 
of oak or pine, these castled Yankee notions | than before. One thing seemed certain—the 
held their ground for many years. youth knew his secret and was working in his | 

Balustrades of varied pattern kept the nobility | interest. 
of the owner from the teo close approach of the “The Lydia will be took care of,”’ he repeated. | 
vulgar. A chair in the centre of the square | “Well, Friend Zimri, thee’s a queer boy, and | 
pews was placed for the head of the family. | thee don't know how to spell, but something 
One corner pew was lifted high above the stairs, | prompts me to obey thy message, and I will.” 
almost to the ceiling, and was occupied by the} From the top of Pulpit Rock he watched the | 
blacks. ships till the sun set and the ocean grew dark 

The ministers and elders watched the congre- | around them. Then he drove home over the | 
gation closely, and their office was supplemented | moors, with something of the peace of twilight | 
by that of the tithing-man. One was appointed | in his soul, to comfort his wife Elizabeth, and to | 
for about ten families. These divisions were | assure Marm Bunker that her “first-born and | 
known as the “‘tithing-men’s squadrons.” They | eldest son,” as she began to call Zimri to) 
helped to catechize the people and overlooked | sympathizing neighbors, was still in the land of | 
them in their homes. ‘The office was no sinecure | the living. 
in the severe decorum prevailing. Marm Bunker received the assurance with | 

Some tithing-men had long white wands, a | secret relief and a flood of tears. “No, Zimri is | 
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COMPANION. 


most startled before when she gave him that as 


her name. But they had told him that the child 
was Squire Gardner’s daughter. There was no 
resisting the conclusion that his fancy had played 
him a most heartrending prank. 

Now emotion tugged far more wildly at his 
heart. He saw the little face more fully and 
more clearly. The wind had blown back her 
ugly poke bonnet to her neck, and a mass of 


|golden hair was shimmering in the sunlight. 


Beneath it the gentle little face was turned up to 
his and a pair of big blue eyes were staring 
wonderingly at the hat and shining uniform. 

“I know you,” the little face was silently 
saying; “and Rawn Bunker has told me ever so 
much about you.” -But the eager, joyous look 
died quickly out of Lois’s eyes, and a look of 
sorrow mingled with their wonder; for the 
English captain was leaning heavily on the iron 
railing of the old bank and staring at her with 
white, set face. 

Lois had cherished a vague little hope that the 
commander would speak to her, so that she could 
tell him how sorry she was, and perhaps—if he 
should blame Rawn for hurting him—she could 


Wi 


blows, that must have been a norful crack you 
got when you was knocked overboard. I wonder, 
now,—I mean, cap’n, was you kinder all confused 
| like, or did you see the feller what did it?” 

A quick, bright smile broke out all over the 
captain’s face, which he turned away. “Well,” 
he said slowly, “I’ve always suspected it was the 
same man who picked me out of the water and 
brought me to town, and has been sending me 
nice things to eat ever since.”’ 

Rawn had jumped up as the captain spoke, 
taken off his old cap and set to rubbing his 
forehead with his sleeve. 

“Well, now, | swanny! 
drefful relieved like! 1 been a-thinkin’ ’bout it 
steady. You see, I never meant to hurt you, 
cap’n,—Lordy, I wouldn’t hurt a codfish ‘cept 
I had to,—my gran’ther was a Quaker. Only I 
got kinder ’cited an’—Woop! you was overboard 
"fore | knew what had happened.” 

“T quite understand,” said the captain, smiling. 
“You don’t owe me any apology. All I wish to 
remember is how you saved me from drowning. 
Let us try another subject—suppose you tell me 
| about the wreckage I am sitting on. Where did 


Cap’n, I do feel 


knob at one end, a fox-tail at the other, for use | drownded—I know he’s drownded or else he’d | explain that he had never meant to do so, because | this come ashore ?”’ 


in the meeting. They rapped or tickled the | ’a’ been home,” she insisted. 
sleeper, according as his nerves needed the heavy 
thwacks or the gentle titillations of authority. bottom of his heart he had never doubted that his 

The seats were in many cases assigned by the | son, having tasted the excitement of war, had 
selectmen, and according to the supposed 
rank of the individuals. Equality in station 
was unknown to our Puritan ancestors, 
and as can be imagined, bitter quarrels 
sometimes arose over the seats assigned in 
the church. 


—— —- + oe - —— 


The Making of Zimri Bunker. 


In Eight Chapters.— Chapter VII. 





IREE days more went 
by, with the mystery of 
Zimri’s disappearance 
unsolved. Then, early 
one afternvon, Tristram 
Gardner’s watchman 
came hurrying in from 
the south shore with 
the news that a sail had 
just lifted above the 
horizon, but farther to 
the eastward than would 

be expected of the Lydia. Unwilling to 

let pass any chance of saving his ship, the 
squire first took a look from the walk 
northward, where the unusual square topsail 
of a schooner showed far over against the 

Cape Cod shore. 

Tristram determined to drive to Sankotty 
Head at once, where he could get a better 
view and also raise the warning signal; but 
it was necessary for him first to get an important | run away with the schooner ; though the incident | 
meeting of the town fathers put off until next | of Nam Coffin’s horse puzzled him. 





‘‘ HERE COMES MY FATHER NOW!” 


his gran’ther was a Quaker. But the look in his 





shaky, and as she turned he was look- 
ing at her with the same strange 


expression. 

“I think you told me your name is 
Lois?” he said. “And where—” 

“Yes, sir; I’m Lois Gardner,” the 
child interrupted, for she did not like 
to be looked at so. “But Father 
Gardner told me— oh, here comes my 
father now, and the town committee!” 
she exclaimed, putting off her explana- 
tion. ““They’re coming to see you, sir.”’ 
Then Captain Forsyth, looking up, saw the 


“Macy’s Point, mostly,” said Rawn; “some 


But Rawn’s fears were quite allayed. At the | face half frightened her. She was hurrying past | One year, some another. Why, there’s wrackidge 
when he called her quickly. 
“Come here, child!” The voice was gentile but 


there ’at’s ten year old, some of it. An’ say, 
mebby you'd like to look at the stuff I’ve laid 
away inside, one time ’r ’nuther?” 

As he spoke he went into the shanty, and 
soon brought out a collection of small arti- 
cles that he had found in his many years of 
searching along the shores. 

“But the best of the wrackidge don’t 
never git ashore,’ said old Rawn, with a 
sigh. “Onct I founda kag of gold, an’ I had 
it most landed an’—why, cap’n, what’s the 
matter ?”’ 

Among the odds and ends that the captain 
had taken with little curiosity was the side of 
a carved box, with a broad strip of brass 
across it all corroded by sea-water. A letter 
had caught his eye under the green crust. 
Taking out his knife, he scratched the 
corroded part away, laying more of the 
letters bare. 

Suddenly his actions became quick and 
nervous, and a sharp exclamation interrupted 
Rawn, who looked up to see his visitor 

, Staring at the name Raleigh, which appeared 
| faintly on the scratched surface. 
| “Where did you get this, my man?” he cried. 
“That? Why, thet’s a piece of the binnacle 
I picked up, mornin’ after the Ranger was 
| wrecked. Never saw that name afore, though. 
| Cur’ous, but now I remember that was the 
| mornin’ little Lois come ashore. I never did 
think thet skiff come f’m the Ranger; an’ Nam 
Coffin, he—” 
| “Lois!” cried the captain, springing down and 
seizing Rawn by the arm. “Came ashore? What 
| Lois? Tell me quick! Man, man, tell me! Is 


| town fathers filing solemnly across the square, | that the child I met in the square—the child they 


day. He had moved the family back to the Salt|and Lois hastened away in wonder at the | say is Squire Gardner’s daughter?” 


The purpose of that meeting was to confer | Creeks house, in apparent deference to Marm 
with Captain Forsyth concerning the documents | Bunker’s plea that her “‘ narves ” were troubling 
that he had promised to carry to Admiral | her wofully at ’Sconset, but really because cod- 
Hotham, with design to relieve the island from | fishing was hard, with Jed Cradders dead and 
blockade. Since his interview with the lieutenant | Zimri gone. 
of the privateer, and the subsequent outrageous | So the shanty by the Salt Creeks was again 
conduct of Captain Brockby about the Douglas, | occupied, and the family settled down to a 
the wounded regular officer had been very earnest | steady diet of clams and ducks and fall bluefish 
in this matter of common humanity. from the harbor. Already Rawn had begun to 

Tristram, having arranged for the postpone-| send the choicest of his captures to the house of 








English commander’s manner, 

The committee found the captain still leaning 
heavily against the railing. He brushed his hand 
across his eyes and greeted them courteously, 
then led them to Captain Folger’s house, and 
there, after receiving the documents they had 
prepared, promised to take sloop as soon as his 
health should permit and sail to Admira] Hotham, 
in hope to relieve the island from the blockade. 
But he seemed so weak this day that the town 


“Yes, certain sure. Why, cap’n!” Rawn 
stopped short. A light had dawned on him. 
Now he knew what the familiar look in the 
captain’s face meant. He resembled Lois, but 
he resembled much more strongly the man 
pictured in the locket that Lois had often shown 
him and Zimri. 

“Why, cap’n!” said Rawn again. “It must 
| be—only—is it possible at all? It won’t do to 
| make no mistake ’bout this! I'll tell you just all 





ment of the meeting, drove hurriedly to Sankotty | Captain Folger, for the benefit of the English | fathers doubted whether he would ever find | about it.” And he briefly related the story of 


llead, at the east side of the island. Two vessels | commander, from whose intervention with | 
were in sight, a brig anda small schooner in| Admiral Hotham the islanders hoped so much. | 
close company. Had he not seen the Douglas | Rawn felt himself under a moral obligation to | 
broken up and been aware that the Neu/fchatel | assist the prisoner’s return to health, and utterly | 
had sailed away to the northward, he would | refused payment for the blue-claws and young | 
have said instantly he was again beholding those | ducks and choice fish that he sent in. 
two vessels. Because of the kind ministrations of the 

For a long time he watched them eagerly, with | Quakers to his captured men, their delicate atten- | 
the growing conviction that he was gazing at last | tions to himself, the straightforward accounts | 
on his own brig. But the schooner with her? | that they gave him of affairs on the island, and | 
Was it another British privateer? If so, then | his own observation that they were really peaceful 
the last of his ships was gone, his boy was a | neutrals, Captain Forsyth was keenly disposed | 
prisoner ! to effect all he could in their behalf. 

Just one hope remained to the squire. The| So on the morning after Tristram Gardner 


schooner might be a small trader, with a gun or| had found Zimri’s mysterious message on the | taining when he strolled over, one fine day, tothe | captain started forward from his seat. 


strength to go forth on their behalf. 

Indeed, another week passed, and still he had 
not sailed. So it came about that he was down 
in Rawn Bunker’s yard one day, imbibing 
strength from the Indian summer sunshine 
and sundry bits of philosophy from Rawn’s 
experience of men and things. Rawn was 
seated on the ground with legs out flat, like a 
huge letter V, mending a net. The captain 
was higher, on a pile of ““wrackidge,’’ where he 
could look out over his companion to the blue 
harbor and the hazy yellow sands of Coatue 
beyond. 

Captain Forsyth had found Rawn very enter- 


the morning when he abandoned the gold to save 
a more precious treasure. 
Meantime, Captain Forsyth sat, pale and dazed, 
|}on the stump of the Ranyer’s topmast. “My 
good man,”’ said he at last, very slowly, “I owed 
| you my life before—now I owe you more. That 
child is certainly my daughter, my little Lois. I 
lost her and her mother over six years ago. My 
wife sailed on the Raleigh packet to the West 
Indies, for her health, and I never saw her or 
my little Lois again. I must go at once 
and—” 
| A child’s voice, singing, caught his ear and he 
turned, to see Lois tripping into the yard. The 
In an 





two aboard, a type not infrequent in those war- | signal-pole, the Englishman was sitting at his | Salt Creeks, designing to thank the good, lazy | instant Rawn was beside him and held his 
times, and the brig was keeping in her company | window, waiting to receive the delegates who | fellow for his attentions in the shape of young | arm. 


for the protection it afforded. 
In that case they would soon separate and the | had postponed. 
brig bear in’ westward toward the island—only| {t was a perfect morning in late October, | 
to fall into the clutches of Captain Brockby’s | warm, bright, breezy, just such as the islanders | 
privateer, now again watching the bar. Full of | still call with pride a “Nantucket day.” The | 
this thought and of the necessity of warning his | breeze came in at his open window fresh from 
ship, he turned hastily away and drove to the| the ocean, and fragrant from miles of open 
signal-pole on Saul’s Hills. | moors over which it blew. Weak though he still 
There a new surprise awaited him. Some- | was, every breath seemed to make him stronger. 
thing white at the foot of the pole attracted his| There were still a few minutes before the time 
attention as he hurried up from the hollow | set for the interview, so he sauntered down the 
where he had fastened his horse. It was a piece | street to meet his visitors. As he paused at 
of cardboard, securely tied to the standard by | the head of the quaint old square, a little girl 
several turns of rope-yarn, which hid some was tripping across to meet him. He had not 
Writing beneath. Cutting it down, he read the | seen Lois since her face had so surprised him on 
following message, scrawled all over the card in | the afternoon of his arrival at the town. 
“ren paint : | Captain Forsyth had not forgotten that sweet 
as I’. G.—Dont fli no signal and dont bee worrit. young vision, but had attributed the emotions | 
"he Lydia will bee took kareoy. Z. B.” which it roused in him to the sick fancies caused 
“Z. B.? Z. B.2” muttered the squire, again | by his weakness. He had told himself that he 
and again, wondering vaguely at the initials, | had but imagined a little girl whose face looked 
“Ss much as at the rude message. Then he) wonderfully like the face on the miniature left | 
remembered having found Zimri at the same | in his cabin on the Endymion. 
hnlace before the fight of the Neufchatel. | Now he saw the same child again. How | 
“That must be the missing Bunker lad,” he | strange that she was called Lois! He had been | 


now the two were on terms that encouraged 
Rawn to talk freely. This day he had been 
unusually amusing to the Englishman, talking 
on twenty subjects, but all the while as if 
approaching some matter that he never reached, 
like a clumsy craft with too much leeway. 

“You s’pose, captain, ’at a feller ‘at fout onct 
’d want to be allers at it? You do! Well, I 
dunno what’s become of my Zimri.”’ 

“Did he fight once? I remember a young man 
with you the night you pulled me into the dory. 
Was that Zimri?” 


“Yes, cap’n, and Marm Bunker’n me haint | 


never seen him sinst next mornin’.”’ 
“So he did some fighting that night ?’’ 





jand visibly paled. 
| captain reminded her of? 
|-exquisite tenderness had often, so it seemed to 
the child, come from the eyes of the pictured face 
| in her locket. Now the love in the captain’s eyes 
| shook her suddenly into wild surmise. 


| were to visit him on the business that Tristram | ducks and other such delicacies of the harbor. “Sh! Sh, cap’n! She don’t know. She’s such 
| So the visitor had strolled back thrice again, and | a delicate little thing! 


She’s excitey, an’ it 
might scare her if ’twas too sudden,” and so the 
captain sank back to his seat again, with his 


| soul in his eyes, while Lois smiled into Rawn 
| Bunker’s face and then looked wonderingly from 
| one to the other. 


As she looked she seemed to grow troubled, 
What was that which the 
A mysterious and 


But the captain was bearded, the pictured face 
was that of a beardless man. Lois trembled— 
she dared not speak; she looked down to the 


“Well, now, cap’n, I dunno as I could say, | ground and her wonder shook her slight frame. 


one way or ’nuther. 
for that ther Cap’n Brockby to burn the wrack 


| of the Douglas?” 
“It was rather shabby, but the fishermen at | 
| *Sconset won’t miss the firewood. 


wrecks must blow ashore.” 
“Well, that’s so, cap’n. Say, talkin’ about 


Say, wa’n’t it kind o’ mean | Then the captain’s voice fell gently on her ear: 


““My dear little maid, have you seen any one 
that looked like me?” 
“Oh, I’m afraid!” cried “O Rawn! 


Lois. 


A great many | What is it?” 


She ran to Rawn’s outstretched, familiar arms 
and hid her face for a moment against his 
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shoulder. The two men were perfectly silent. | 
From that kind shelter the trembling child looked | 
up to see again in the captain’s face that wondrous | 
look of love. 

“O Rawn!” said Lois, bursting into tears. | 
“He looks like my locket-picture, but Mother 
Gardner always said that was most likely my 
real father.” 

The captain had not heard of the locket until 
now. Its mention swept away the last vestiges 
of doubt from his mind. He saw, too, that the 
agitation of Lois would be best ended by telling 
her the truth. 

“My child,” and he laid his hand gently on 
her arm, “one picture in your locket is of your 
mother.’ 

Lois looked up amazed through her tears. 
“Yes, Mother Gardner says so,’’ she said. 

“And the other picture is of myself. I am 
your father. Will you not come to me?” 

But still Lois clung to Rawn. She gave, 
however, one little hand to the captain. As he 
kissed it and fondled it the child’s heart melted. 
Her real father! And she had always seen such 
love in the pictured eyes! 

She slowly let him draw her out of Rawn’s 
arms into his own, and there she lay, wondering 
and half happy. But a thought or two were 
troubling her sorely. She had never thought her 
real father could bea Britisher! And what would 
Father Gardner say if he knew? And would her 
real father want to take her away from dear 
Nantucket? And should she never see Zimri 
any more? 

Something of what Lois was thinking was 





communicated to her father by the swell of | in, the dervishes closed round and engulfed the | thrill as he realized that on him alone depended 
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“Lois, they say the Lydia’s in sight, bearin’ 
down to the bar.” 
“And Zimri saved her!’’ cried the child. 
“No—the Britisher will get her sure!” cried 
Rawn, with a note of horror in his voice. 
WILLIAM J. LONG. 


(To be continued.) 
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Achmet’s Ride. 





COMPANION. 


continually nearer the besiegers’ lines. He) In front foamed the rushing Nile, surging over 
trusted that his course would produce the the hundred black crags and boulders that block 
impression that he was a chief riding about on a | the Second Cataract. He was too far up-stream 
tour of inspection. This artifice seemed to have | for the camp. 
succeeded when a voice challenged him. | He turned to ride northward on the beaten 
Achmet was about to reply when he heard a track by the river, when a peculiar, soft “thud” 
pistol-shot from the other side of the position, | sounded under his saddle, and the camel, hit by 
then a volley of firing and confusion—then silence. | a bullet, grunted, tottered, and sank to its knees. 
One of the three messengers had been killed. The boy sprang clear with an agile bound, and 
Roused by the uproar, the dervishes near stood for a moment in dismay. He thought of 
Achmet began again to fire at the dusky hillside, | his danger, then of the little beleaguered band 
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N the early stages of the Anglo-Egyptian | 
advance up the Nile in 1896, several thou- | 
sand soldiers of all colors, with camels, 

horses, mules, guns, wagons, gunboats in sections, | 
and the end of an unfinished railroad, were 
waiting at Wady Halfa for the Nile to rise) 
sufficiently to permit the navigation of the 
Second Cataract. Meanwhile, detached bodies 
of the cavalry and camel-corps were continually 
scouring the surrounding desert for marauding 
parties of the enemy. 

A troop of two hundred men, under Captain 
Somerville, one day sighted a strong force of 
dervishes about five miles from Amka, and gave 
chase—and a long chase it proved. As they 
advanced farther into the desert, little knots of 
Arabs were continually springing up from | 
nowhere, as it seemed, and joining the enemy. | 

Captain Somerville and his two hundred | 
charged, with shouts and a brisk fire of revolvers | 





so the shrewd boy raised his rifle and fired with | 
the rest, taking care to shoot so that his bullets 
would go high. Then he continued his round, 
constantly edging toward the desert. 

Three times they challenged the boy, but he 


' answered so readily that they let him pass. But | 


all had seen him and he was watched closely. | 

At last Achmet thought himself clear of the | 
enemy. He settled in his saddle, lashed the) 
camel over the flank with the end of his long | 
rawhide halter, and broke into a gallop, which | 
was injudicious, for the dervishes perceived no 
reason for this speed. Shouts followed him, 
then several bullets spit sharply as they struck 
into the sand ahead. 

In another moment suspicion seemed to have | 


become conviction in the Mahdist mind. Achmet | 


upon the hillock in the desert, and all the 
traditions of his tribe urged him to lay down his 
life if need be, but to stand fast to the service 


| he had taken. 


The rocky shores of the Nile were strewn with 
driftwood from the distant equatorial forests. 
Achmet fired two defiant shots at the oncoming 
dervishes, dropped his rifle, threw himself upon 
a half-stranded log, and ran it before him with a 
rush that sent it shooting far out into the whirling 
torrent. 

He went clean under water with the impetus, 
and the water was cool and refreshing. When 
he rose he was in the grip of the rapids, and the 
bullets were cutting into the water all around 
him. The strong current drove him downward, 
and he was absolutely helpless in its grasp. 


heard the bubbling grunts of camels being pulled Down chutes or whirling dizzily in eddies he went, 
up, and then the heavy padding of big feet in the | with a grim and gasping determination to cling 
rear. On he galloped. | to his log, and to reach the British post below. 


And now he heard news of another of the | 


He escaped crushing as by a miracle; often 


and carbines, and were met in the most provoking | three messengers. As the hill faded out in| the log revolved, and he went under in a choking 


manner possible. The dervishes did not meet | 
the shock, but scattered, and as the troopers rode | 


the darkness, there was a second outburst of 
angry cries and a few shots. Achmet felt a little 





dash of waves and foam. He could not see 
where he was drifting, much less direct his 
course beyond fending blindly off the rocks as 
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sympathy in his heart, or by the grace of God, | little foree. In half a minute the whole scene 
as the captain afterward thought himself. | went out in a cloud of dust and smoke, through 
“My dear, dear child,” he said, most tenderly, | which vaguely appeared black faces and arms, 


the rescue of the two hundred. The dervishes | they loomed up close beside him. Suddenly, as 
in pursuit were firing now, but the night was a leaping wave lifted him, he saw the quiet rows 
dark, and they could not shoot accurately by | of white tents ashore, and a little lower the 





“all who have loved you I shall love. You shall | 
not be taken away from Father and Mother | 
Gardner. I think I will live on the island all the | 
rest of my life.” 

“And then you won’t be a Britisher any | 
more,”’ whispered Lois, with a contented sigh. 

The father had to smile, but Lois’s face was 
now on his heart and she did not see the 
amusement that relieved the tension of his nerves. | 

“No, dear, I’ll not be a Britisher any more,” 
he said, patting her head and looking at Rawn. 
“T’ll be just an Englishman from Old England 
living among English people of New England.” 

That way of putting it seemed to satisfy Lois 
very well. She let her father kiss her again, | 
then looked at him shyly, saying, “I love you,” 
and hid her face on his shoulder. 

“My little darling! You are your sweet 
mother alive again!” he cried, in an ecstasy, 
clasping her to his heart. 

When Lois was released from that strong 
grap she looked into her father’s eyes with a 
pretty air of loyalty and resolve. 
too,” she said; and taking Rawn in with a 
corner of her eye, “I love Rawn—Rawn is 
Zimri’s real father;” at which both the men 
laughed aloud with pure delight. 

An hour later Lois was in Father Gardner’s 
house with her “real father,’ whcre the tale was 
told with wonder, rejoicing and tears. 

It seemed there was no end to the things Lois 
wished to know from her real father. On the 
fourth day after finding him she was still asking 
about England and her dead mother, when 
suddenly she stopped to listen to something that 
Rawn Bunker called to her from the street. 





“T love Zimri, | 


flashing eyes, squealing, bobbing camel-heads, 
with the mingled reek of gunpowder, ill-smelling 
hot leather and camel’s-hair dominating the 
whole. 

There was sharp, close fighting as the British 
force strove to cut its way through, which it 
finally succeeded in doing, and made for a small 
hillock dotted with rough black boulders. Every 
soldier dismounted, dropped behind one of these 


| and opened a hot fire that checked pursuit. 


To Captain Somerville, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, the situation did not seem comforting. 
The men had little water in their flasks; their 
cartridges were few. They could not hope for 
aid from Wady Halfa, ten miles away, unless 
word could be sent through. 

When the captain called for a messenger, every 
one volunteered to undertake the hazardous 
service. Only three were selected—an English 
trooper of the Staffordshire Regiment, an Egyp- 
tian subaltern, and Achmet Ben Houssain, a 
young member of the friendly Arab scouts. 

Achmet was a youngster of about seventeen, 


proud in the possession of a dromedary, a Martini | 


and a belt of cartridges. He had joined the 
force with his father and most of his tribe, as 
free scouts. The three were to leave the camp 
separately, as soon as it became dark. 

When the swift darkness of old Egypt came 


|on, the English trooper shook hands with his 


comrades, tightened his belt and crept off down 
into the gloom on foot. The Egyptian subaltern 
followed without a word to any one. 

Lastly young Achmet sallied out on his beloved 
dromedary, and commenced to ride around the 
hillock in a spiral direction that brought him 


sound of his galloping as he lashed his own beast 
to a good eight-mile pace. 

His camel rolled and pitched like a ship at sea, 
while now and again a bullet whined over his 
head through the darkness. But the pursuers 
were not gaining. So Achmet presently let his 
camel relax into the regular natural trotting pace 
| of the animal, and mile upon mile passed with 
no sound but the padding of the soft feet on 
sand, or the occasional splitting crack of a rifle. 

Six miles were covered, and the trained sense 
of the young Arab told him the Nile was near, 
when the moon slowly rolled up, bronze and 
large, over the distant ranges that border the Red 
Sea. Achmet had been expecting this with dread. 
As the light spread over the black and corrugated 
landseape he looked back and saw his pursuers 
distinctly—five of them. The light served them 
equally well for a scattering volley, and to 
Achmet the flying lead whistled near. He turned 





first shot went wild ; the next lamed a camel, and 
| one rider was out of the chase. 


| galloped, too, but the gap grew wider. Four 
| hundred yards’ interval became six and eight 
hundred. 
| irregular line which might have been a row of 

squat stakes, but which was the fringe of palms 
' along the Nile. 

Straight onward Achmet rode, while the der- 
vishes fired wildly in the hope of stopping him 
short of a place of safety. Now the feathery 
palms were clear and black in the moonlight. 
Two minutes more and he rode beneath them. 


| in his saddle and replied with his Martini. The | 


But he must get out of range, and he again | 
| urged the dromedary toa gallop. The Mahdists | 


Already he saw in the distance an | 


| lights of Wady Halfa. 

His voyage was finished; it only remained to 
| land. An eddy rolled him, log and all, shoreward, 
and he clutched desperately at projecting crags. 
They helped him to shallow water, whence he 
waded ashore. 

Dripping and battered and too dazed to give 
the countersign, Achmet was found by a sentry, 
and handed over to the officer of the guard. 

In half an hour the bugles had blown and two 
regiments had paraded in the open and set off 
rapidly eastward, singing vociferously an auda- 
cious parody : 

On the road to Dongolay! 
On the road to Dongolay! 

And Achmet Ben Houssain, provided with a 
fresh camel and rifle, went with them as guide. 

The morning wind brought to the rescuers the 
sound of firing, faint in the distance, and they 
came to the spot a little after. The garrison 
sallied as the relieving force attacked ; there was 
a sharp skirmish, hot hand-to-hand fighting. But 
the dervishes, taken between two fires, fled. 

After the water-bottles had been handed over 
to the late besieged, Achmet was the hero of 
the hour. A little bewildered by the boisterous 
enthusiasm of the troopers, he yet stood with the 
dignity of a true son of the desert. The few 
words of grave commendation from his tribesme! 
impressed him more than all, except the fact that 
he was offered rifles and camels enough to supp!) 
an arsenal or a caravan. Captain Somerville 
shook hands with him and complimented hit. 
and Achmet felt at peace with himself, and that 
he had been true to his salt. 

Frank L. POLLock. 
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UNITED STATES PROTECTED CRUISER 


‘* BALTIMORE.” 








UNITED STATES COAST DEFENCE MONITOR 


| 


Building a Great Navy. 


ning only fifteen years ago, when Congress authorized 

the steel despatch-boat Dolphin and three protected 

cruisers, the Atlanta, Boston and Chicago. Here 

was the nucleus of the “White Squadron,” ships so 

beautiful that the idea of a new navy began to grow in 
public favor. Of these protected cruisers we have at present 
fifteen. The Atlanta, three 
thousand tons, fifteen knots, 
is the smallest and slowest. 
The largest and fastest is the 
Minneapolis, of about 
seventy -four hundred tons 
and a speed of twenty-three 
knots. Between these ex- 
tremes come the Baltimore, 
Boston, Charleston, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Cincin- 
nati, Newark, Olympia, 
Philadelphia, Raleigh, 
San Francisco, New Or- 
leans and Albany. 

But what is a protected 
eruiser? the reader may ask. 
In brief, a steel vessel with 
unarmored sides, whose pro- 
tection is supplied by a steel 
deck, varying in thickness 
from one to four inches, 
which covers the engines and 
boilers and curves down to 
meet the hull at a point below 
the water-line. 

In such ships, designed to 
serve as commerce - destroy- 








‘* MIANTONOMOH.” 


THE United States Navy, as it now exists, had its begin- | 





fourteen inches of steel. 
four battle-ships, the Massachusetts, Indiana, Oregon and 


Iowa, floating fortresses that displace more than ten thousand | 
tons, are almost impenetrable to shot or shell, and are able to | 


hurl projectiles that weigh more than eleven hundred pounds 
and would do execution at a distance of six miles at least. 


The protective deck of the battle-ship rests at each side upon. | 
At each end of | 


a wall of vertical armor, eighteen inches thick. 
the side armor, a transverse wall of armor extends clear across 








UNITED 


Most powerful of all, however, are the 








STATES ARMORED CRUISER ‘‘NEW YORK.” 

speaking, the removal of their upper decks would transform 
them into “‘coast-defence” vessels, or monitors—heavily armored, 
mounting big guns, but so low in the water that, though they 
present a small surface to the enemy’s shots, they are slow 
| and unwieldy in rough weather. There are now six of these 
monitors, the Puritan, Monterey, Amphitrite, Miantonomoh, 
Monadnock and Terror. 

Of unarmored steel gunboats, like the Nashville, ranging 
from eight hundred to seventeen hundred tons, we have ten; of 
“composite gunboats,” like 
the Annapolis, each of a 
thousand tons, six. All are 
light-draft vessels, qualified 
by speed and armament to be 
useful in shallow waters. 

The class of “unprotected 
steel cruisers” formerly in- 
cluded the Detroit, Marble- 
head and Montgomery only, 
but the organization of the 
auxiliary fleet for scouting 
service has added a long list, 


which embraces the Har- 
rard, formerly the New 
York, and the Yale, for- 


merly the St. Louis, of the 
American line. 

Twenty-two torpedo-boats, 
in commission or practically 
completed, perfect our ocean 
skirmish-line; and alone in 
their respective classes stand 
two vessels, representing 
types found in no other navy 
—the dynamite gunboat Ve- 
suvius, which can throw two 
hundred pounds of dynamite 








ers, invulnerability and ar- 

mament are sacrificed to 

speed. But our armored 

cruisers, the New York and Brooklyn,—of eighty-two hundred 
and ninety-two hundred tons respectively,—not only have speed, 
but ability to give and take hard blows. 

These two cruisers have heavy protective decks. In addition, 
they are belted at the water-line with three inches of steel. The 
V-shaped space between the armor-belt and the protective deck 
is generally filled with coal; so that, in order to disable them, an | 
enemy’s shot would have to pass through the equivalent of 


DECK CLEARED FOR ACTION 


the ship; and at the ends of this steel box, which encloses the 
“vitals” of the ship, rise barbettes, or platforms, supporting the 
turrets—the barbettes themselves being seventeen inches thick. 


In other words, the engines, boilers and guns of the battle- 


ships are housed behind a foot and a half of face-hardened steel. 
Even in our second-class battle-ship, the Texas, this protective 
wall is twelve inches thick. These battle-ships are ‘“‘sea-going’’ 
vessels, with a speed of from fifteen to sixteen knots. 


Roughly | 


with each of her three pneu- 

matie guns, and the armored 

ram Katahdin, the impact of 

| whose steel stem would be equivalent to a blow from a two- 

thousand-ton hammer, moving at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. 

Five battle-ships —the Kearsarge, Kentucky, Alabama, 

Illinois and Wisconsin —are now building; the new naval 

appropriation law provides for three more battleships, four 

monitors, one gunboat, twelve torpedo-boats and sixteen torpedo- 

boat destroyers; and so, step by step, we advance to meet our 
naval needs and our national opportunities. 
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Current Topics. 


We give in this issue illustrations of a 
variety of types of vessels of war, as represented 
by some of the most noted ships of the navy. 
They are all useful types, even to the smallest. 
On the sea in war-time, as on the chess board, 
the game cannot be won without the pawns. 

‘A good man in the worst sense of that 
term,” was the expressive epigram flung after 
young Gladstone by the party politicians who 
could not gain his vote against his judgment. 
Of course the sneer was a compliment. 


Persons who indulge in stilted formality, | 
ignorant that the best manners are the simplest, | 


ought to read with particular care the queen’s 
message to Miss Gladstone on learning of her 
father’s death. ‘Beatrice and I,” not the queen 
and the princess, expressed their sympathy. 
Five years age a farmer in one of our 
country towns, who had on his farm a thorny 
little ravine of no value, set it with balm of 
Gilead shoots. He now gathers every spring 
from eighty to one hundred dollars’ worth of 
buds from the ravine, selling them to pharmacists. 


The Turkish government has declared its 
intention to remain neutral during the present 
war. We may as well be “much obliged.” Yet 
if there is any power on earth with which the 
people of the United States would be willing to 
see Spain form an active alliance, it would 
doubtless be that same Turkey. 

The Stars and Stripes are doing honor- 
able service in the public schools of Chicago. 
Little celluloid flags are offered to the pupils at 
five cents each. The proceeds are already 
sufficient to maintain three vacation schools, 
which for six weeks of the summer bring 
unmixed happiness and no little profit to the 
children of the very poor. Long may our flag 
wave over not merely the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, but over a people whose 
rich come into kindly contact with the poor, and 
where the learned and fortunate share their 
acquirements with the ignorant and the forlorn. 


In troublous times the wisest and best of 
men and women are preserved from inward 
disturbance and insanity because they fully 
believe in the silent activity and supremacy of 
truth and goodness. They see that in this human 
world of ours there is a great deal going on 
besides disorder and corruption, violence and 
misery. The late Doctor Furness, of Philadelphia, 
once said to a friend, ““The devil makes much 
noise and show with his work, and alarms us 
all; but God is silently busy all the time in a 
world He has made to His own hand; and He 
does infinitely more, while we think nothing 
about it.” eS 

Cuba was the island we went to war to 
set free; but the accounts of the treatment of the 
Philippine Islands by Spain suggest strongly 
that some power nearer geographically to those 
islands than the United States ought long since 
to have wrested them from the Spanish grasp, in 
the interest of humanity. Here is what seems 
to be an authentic statement of the tax burdens 
laid upon the islanders: 

All males over twenty-one years of age must 
pay a poll-tax that equals eighteen dollars of our 
money, and the women must pay fourteen 
dollars. A man must pay a licénse to sell 
eocoanuts from his own trees or indigo of his 
own raising. Every article of furniture that costs 
two dollars of our money is taxed. THe curtain 
never goes up at the theatre unless ten dollars is 
paid to the ——, and for every act of 
slaughter’ is own animals, clipping his own 
sheep or felling his own trees, the Philippine 
farmer must pay a fee to 
There is exacted government tribute for getting 
married and for being buried, and at every ste: 
and turn of his life the tax-collector holds out his 
hand to him, and it is not a demand that can be 
refused. . 

No wonder Spain wishes to keep a possession 
that yields such a return; no wonder also that 
the last sixty years have developed seventeen 
rebellions in the Philippines. 


The people of the United States, if not the 
statesmen who were responsible, have chafed at 
the difficulties and delays caused by the short- 
sighted and niggardly policy of the past thirty 
years, with reference to the army and navy. To 
use a colloquial expression, it has been “like 
pulling teeth” to get a single war-vessel out of 
Congress; and the politicians have pretended 
fear that the liberties of the country would be in 
danger if the army of a nation numbering seventy 


_ millions ‘should exceed twenty-five thousand 


enlisted men. Now we are thanking our stars 


the government. | 
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|that our foe is poor, weak Spain—rated as a 
third-class European power. If it had been 
England, or France, or Germany, or Russia, or 
Italy, perhaps we should have conquered in the 
end; but at the beginning any one of them 
would have outclassed us hopelessly. Fortu- 
nately we have not to cry over spilled milk this 
time. Yet unless we learn the lesson of our 
narrow escape, the twentieth century may find 
Uncle Sam in more than one tight place. 


—+? 





TOUCHINESS. 


At every trifle scorn to take offence ; 
That always shows great pride or little sense. 
P 
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| Mr. Gladstone. 


| HE funeral of Mr. Gladstone was a fitting 
| close for a career that sheds lustre upon 

the nineteenth century. His body lay in 
state in Westminster Hall—at the entrance of 
the Houses of Parliament where his words 
controlled an empire. Thither thronged for a 
last look upon his face hundreds of thousands 
of the common people, whom he loved, whose 
liberties he had greatly increased. 

The final ceremony was performed in the 
presence of what is greatest and best in the 
public life of Great Britain,—princes of the blood, 
peers of the realm, statesmen of every political 
faith,—all met to testify their respect, their admi- 
ration and their love for the Great Commoner. 

There is an old maxim that we should say 
nothing but good of the dead. Mr. Gladstone’s 
life was one of the few to which the maxim does 
not apply, because there was no evil in it to be 
concealed. That his mind was one of the greatest 
ever given to the public service of any nation, 
tells but half the story. His real greatness came 
from his goodness, his uprightness, his sympathy 
with all right aspirations, the pure morality of 
his life, which he applied rigidly to public affairs, 
the fervid sincerity of his religious convictions, 
which controlled his conduct in the least as well 
as in the greatest matters. 
| It is impossible in a brief space to analyze and 
| discuss the mind, the motives and the conscience 

of Mr. Gladstone. His extraordinary industry, 
| his exceedingly keen eagerness to acquire know- 
ledge upon all subjects, his far-reaching sympathy 
| with every movement that would benefit any of 
| God’s creatures—these were some of his most 
| striking characteristics. The fact that they 
| belonged to one of the greatest intellects of the 
| age, made Gladstone what he was, the leading 
| man of his time. 








| More than that, they made him the best loved ' 


| man of the century, whose removal by death has 
bereaved his country, his race and the world. 
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America, Europe and England. 


MERICANS have been surprised by the 
evidence of the hostility of continental 
Europe to the stand this country has 

|taken on the Cuban question. We have dis- 

| claimed a desire to annex Cuba to the United 
| States; we have no race hostility to Spain or to 
| Spaniards; we have left to ourselves no motive 
to war, and nothing to gain by success, save to 
deliver the island from misrule and barbarity. 

Yet we are described throughout the continent 

as little better than brigands. 

It would be open to us to retort, if it were 
worth while, that France, which has dismembered 
Siam and seized Madagascar ; that Russia, which 
has overrun Asia; that Germany, which has 
carved a slice off China, which covets Samoa, 
which deprived Denmark of Schleswig-Holstein 
and France of Alsace-Lorraine; that Austria- 
Hungary, which took from Turkey its provinces 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina—that not one of 
these countries is in a position to reproach us 
with territorial brigandage, if the charge were 
true. 

Of course it is not that they are shocked at the 
thought that we could contemplate taking posses- 
sion of Cuba. The explanation is doubtless 
twofold. In the first place, they do not relish 
the idea of the United States having any part 
in European politics. However ready they may 
be to take territory from one another, or from 
| sovereigns whom they regard as barbarians, they 





do not wish America to dispossess one of them 
of one of its colonies, even if it is not to take that 
colony as its own. 

But there is something much deeper than this. 
They are all excessively jealous of Great Britain, 
| and of its power in all parts of the world. They 
| see that this war has brought England and the 
| United States upon terms, not of alliance, but of 
sympathy and friendship which are better than 
any paper alliance. 

Fortunately their outspoken ill will can do us 
no harm. Not one of them dares, and even all 
of them combined would hardly dare, to put 
their hostility in practice, so long as England 
stands ready—as she seems to do—to be as 
active in our behalf as they are against us. 

So the friendship of Great Britain at this time 
is of far more consequence to us than is the 
veiled hostility of all Europe. Let us hope that 
John Bull’s fine attitude toward us may lead us 
all, on the coming Fourth of July, to think of 
something beside our old grievances against him. 











It is almost time to expunge from our memories, 
not the heroism of Bunker Hill, nor the manli- 
ness of the Declaration of Independence, but the 
spirit toward England in which, too often, we 
celebrate them. 
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TIME’S DISCRIMINATION. 
Time’s a mountain-wall 
That gives a fainter echo to one’s best. 
But to what’s weak or wanting, mere disdain. 
Robert U. Johnson. 
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Electricity in Modern Warfare. 


HE electric telegraph wires over the land, 
and the cables under the seas, in times of 
war become of untold value in the quick 

transmission of despatches to and from the forces 
in the field. Distance is annihilated; important 
movements are executed with less delay, and a 
war is itself shortened. 

In addition to this application, electricity is 
now put to many other important uses in the 
conduct of war. Moreover, new applications are 
constantly being found for its varied capabilities. 

A modern mine field for coast or harbor defence 
is an electric adaptation akin to electric blasting, 
in which suitable fuses are arranged to be fired 
by a battery current sent at will from some 
control station by the simple closing of the 
circuit. 

Heavy charges of high explosive, called mines, 
are so distributed and connected by cables to 
control-stations that it is difficult to imagine a 
hostile ship or fleet traversing a well-organized 
mine field without destruction or most serious 





Another terrible engine of destruction for use 
in defence of harbors is the electrically controlled 
dirigible torpedo. Moving and steering itself in 
response to electric currents sent through a small 
wire or cable, it carries a charge of explosive 
sufficient to destroy in an instant the most 
formidable war-ship. 

Its high speed and its almost complete sub- 
mergence save it from damage by the guns of the 
enemy, even if its approach be discovered. The 
dirigible torpedo may be regarded as an explosive 
mine, moved, directed and fired by the agency of 
electricity. zm 

The effectiveness of some of the more recently 
developed electrical devices has not yet been 
tested in actual warfare, but it is safe to say that 
their use will certainly hasten the day when war 
will prove to be so destructive and so terrible as 
to be avoided, if possible, by all civilized nations. 


* 
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A Chase at Sea. 


F any one of the readers of the Companion 
wishes to see how history repeats itself, let 
him take a map of the world and with a 

couple of pins and tiny American and Spanish 
flags trace the course of our fleets and that of 
our enemy during the month of May, while they 
played a game of hide-and-seek, with all of the 
civilized world iooking on. 

A month seemed to us a long time for a fleet 
of nine or ten Spanish vessels to go dodging over 
the ocean, escaping every eye. Yet so vast is 
this ocean that just ninety-three years ago a 
French and Spanish fleet of twenty ships con- 
trived to escape the pursuit of Nelson, the most 
able of naval heroes, for nearly seven months. 
The maps and pins and little flags will make 
this wonderful chase clear to the boy student. 

Villeneuve, a French admiral, set sail in March 
from Toulon, and having rallied a squadron of 
Spanish vessels, headed directly for the West 
Indies, where a fleet from Cadiz joined him. 
Lord Nelson, meanwhile, was scouring the 
Mediterranean Sea for him in vain. Hearing at 
last that Villeneuve was in American waters, 
Nelson crossed the Atlantic, but was lured by a 
false report to the shores of the South American 
continent. Meanwhile Villeneuve sailed from 
Martinique for France, again eluding Nelson, 
who had learned of his whereabouts, but reached 
the West Indies only to find that Villeneuve and 
his fleet were gone. The chase, the combined 
fleets numbering more than thirty ships, continued 
upon the vast plain of gray water until late in 
September. 

The fleets met at last, and the great battle of 
Trafalgar was fought, in which Nelson was 
killed; but the supremacy of England upon the 
seas was established. 
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The Publication of War News. 


HE newspapers are never more strenuous in | 
their collection of news than in war-time, 
and this is because the people are so very 








eager for information of military plans and 
movements. Their enterprise is nevertheless | 
sometimes injurious tothe country. If important 
plans are published prematurely, or facts con- | 
cerning the navy’s operations are hastily printed, 
the enemy may be forewarned in time to frus-| 
trate the government’s designs. 

‘Generals and admirals had less to fear from | 
publicity before the invention of the electric | 
telegraph, which made modern war correspon- | 
dents possible. It is only since the Crimean | 
War in 1854-56 that these correspondents have | 
become so serious a problem that the distinguished | 
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British general, Lord Wolseley, has referred to 
them in his military manual as “those newly 
invented curses of armies.” His lordship would 
have said, “and navies,” too, had he foreseen the 
many newspaper “despatch boats’’ fitted out to 
report the movements of our squadron in the 
war with Spain. 

In the first two or three weeks of our Spanish 
war the government placed little restraint upon 


| the correspondents “at the front.” Everything 
| that happened was telegraphed from Key West, 


and it was soon apparent that a military censor- 
ship must be established. To do this the 
government took control of the telegraph wires 
at important points, like Key West and Tampa, 
and required the correspondents to submit, for 
revision or suppression, all of their despatches to 
an officer designated to act as censor. 

The government also commanded all telegraph 
companies operating cables to foreign countries 
not to despatch without official approval messages 
bearing upon the military and naval operations 
of the United States. 

The result was that at critical stages, when 
perfect secrecy was essential, the papers did not 
have the latest news regarding the war until it 
was too old to be of service to the enemy. 
This was right; and although certain journals 
complained, their complaints only emphasized 
the necessity for the restriction exercised by the 
government. 
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Mistaken Patriotism. 


POOR widow, who had been an invalid for 
eleven years, was entirely dependent upon 
her only son for support. All the home they 

had was a plain boarding-house, but the son was 
kind and attentive, and every night he hurrie:! 
from his work to the little room where she waited 
for him, and his sure return, with the little com- 
forts he brought her, was the reward of her lonely 
days. 

One evening he came late. 

The front door opened and shut softly. His 
step lagged on the stairs. He lingered in the 
entry. The mother gave one glance at his face 
as he entered the room, and her own turned white. 

“Jack, after what you said this morning, I think 
you have enlisted!” she said. 

He made no answer, but covered his face with 
his hands. 

The sick woman turned and leaned against the 
wall. She did not reply. She did not say, “Who 
will take care of me?” Her silence was enough. 

“All the other fellows are going,” urged the 
young man. “I thought I ought to go.” 

“They are not situated as you are,” replied the 
invalid, faintly. 

“But they will call me a coward,” said the boy, 
passionately. 

That same night he was examined and passed 
by the regimental surgeon. The next day the 
dependent mother was alone—the great wave of 
the war excitement had caught her young bread- 
wifner, and made him a recruit. 

Whether the decision of this misguided boy 
placed his freedom beyond recall we do not know; 
but we do know that by his act he sacrificed more 
than he had any right to sacrifice. Under the 
present call for troops no more than about five 
per cent. of the able-bodied men of the country 
can be accepted, and of these there are at least 
four classes always ineligible. Even the terrible 
conscription of 1863 exempted all who were the 
sole dependence of relatives at home. No only 
son of a dependent mother, no only son of infirm 
parents, no only brother of orphaned children, 
and no father of a motherless young family was 
required to show his patriotism in any other way 
than by fidelity to his domestic duty. 

Posted over the regimental bulletin-boards at 
Camp Townsend, New York, is this notice: 

“No person should volunteér whose absence 
from home for two years would bring misery and 
distress on any one dependent upon him.” 

And the examining surgeons are expected to 
question every would-be recruit in regard to this 
particular. Such consideration may not have 
force at all recruiting stations; but no foolish 
dread of being called a “coward” should make it 
necessary for any young man to be so questioned. 

It is patriotic to “Strike for your altars and 
your fires,” but the son, or brother, or father 
whose duty calls him to stay by them is doing 


this, and doing it as nobly as one who volunteers 
for the war because “all the other fellows are 
going.” 


It is conceivable that the sudden and swilt 
demands of public defence might oblige every 
man for his country’s sake to leave his sick and 
helpless ones, and “let the dead bury their dead.” 
But that time is not yet. Meanwhile let it be 
known that the millions unneeded in the field 
who stay to discharge the sacred ministries of 
home, and ply the industries never so necessary 
as in time of war, are in every sense as truly 
patriots as the fighters in the ranks. 
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Ailments. 


HERE are strange, suggestive facts in the 
ailments of the human body worth the 
notice of the general observer. 

For example: Not long ago specialists in chil- 
dren’s diseases reported cases, the symptoms 0! 
which were new to them. The patients we're 
invariably infants. There were no indications 0! 
acute disease. They simply stopped growing, 
became lighter and feebler day by day. The) 
were literally starving to death. 

Presently they showed signs of the disease frou! 
which sailors in the far north suffer who a’ 
deprived of proper food. These babies we! 
mainly the children of wealthy parents, 20 
were closely watched by trained nurses. T¢) 
had been nourished according to fixed rule on the 
artificial foods which science had approved, #5 
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necessary for the formation of blood, flesh, 


muscle, etc. 
“We discovered,” writes an attending physician, 


“that our patients were suffering for want of | 


variety in food. The body demands a change of 


nutriment. 
the change is more healthful than a monotony 


Even if it be to unwholesome food, | 
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containing the exact combination of qualities | given more paint, and signed himself, in turn,! Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 


| “Your affectionate friend, John Phillimore.” 

| The navy board then called his attention to the 

| impropriety of the signature, to which Sir John 

| replied, acknowledging the letter, stating that he 

| regretted that the paint had not been sent, and 

ending: 
“T am no longer your affectionate friend, John 


tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 





“LINENE*-REVERSIBLE. 
COLLARS and CUFFS. | 


Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 
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There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak, 





of the best. Nature will not be too closely bound | Phillimore.” 10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
by science. She hreaks the cords and has her| His frigate was allowed to retain her original | at Dealers or send 6 ets. for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
own way.” yellow; and perhaps the navy board did right ' O a 


The little patients were fed with the plain food 
which their poorer brothers loved, and soon grew 
fat and laughed like them. 

This recalls to mind an ailment that is doing 
injurious work among a class of young women 
who are regarded as the finest fruit of our civiliza- 
tion. It attacks their minds, instead of their 
bodies. They have been schooled almost from 
their cradles to “do some high work in the world.” 
Their views of life come from books. They are 
high-strung, unpractical, and as the years go on 
usually suffer from nerve-prostration. What they 
need is the friction of the homely, every-day, 
family life, which God and nature purposed for 
every woman, and by which the most elevating 
qualities of character may be developed. 


————— 


MISS WILLARD’S CHILDHOOD. 


A peep at the home in which Miss Willard’s 
early life was spent leaves no room for doubt as 
to where and how the character of the woman 
was formed. It was in an atmosphere of love and 
of devotion to duty that the girl learned her first 
lessons of life. 

There is nothing in all Miss Willard’s childhood, 
says a writer in Christian Work, more beautiful 
than the love and harmony that existed between 
the sisters—Frances and Mary. One of its pleas- 
antest expressions was a habit, early formed, of 
nightly asking forgiveness for any word or act 
that might have been unsisterly, and thanking 
each other for the kindness of the day, a habit 
continued till the younger said good night to 


she was still young Frances learned not only to 


thus to punish Sir John’s impertinence. 


FARTHEST NORTH. 2° Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
Harper & Brothers. Popular edition. 
A one-volume edition of one of the best and 
most interesting narratives of Arctic travel. 
How TO NAME THE Birps. By H. E. Park-| 
hurst. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
A useful book for beginners in bird-study, and 
stimulative to further study. 


THE SQUIRE’S BED. 


Anold Highland chief, finding his youngest son, | 
a mere boy, sleeping on the battle-field with a | 
huge snowball under his head, kicked it away, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘What do ye want wi’ a pillow? I'll 
nae such efeeminacy in my family!” A similar 
aversion to “efeeminacy” marked Charles Water- 
ton, an English squire, who in early life had 
wandered through many lands, as a naturalist 
intent on making collections of birds, reptiles, 
insects and wild beasts. 

The bedroom where the squire slept, and also 
prepared the specimens in his natural-history 
collection, was in the roof, and open to the rafters. 
Across a stretched rope was thrown striped 
blanket and his working clothes. The furniture 
was rough, coarse and scanty—an old deal table, 
three crazy chairs, a deal clothes-press and a 
chest of drawers. The floor, deal ards, was 
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earth. : : Mrs. Byrne, who narrates the incident in her GREASE for leather—leather lives by 
The home life was almost exclusively the | yojume, “Social Hours with Celebrities,” on upon it. It is not an 
educator in Miss Willard’s case. Until she was | surveyin it remarked on the anomaly of a bed- nor — a ot aad tj 
ye old her mother was her only teacher, | T0om lacking a : . “ 
pases: . 2 see agi <r “T’ve long learnt that a bed is a useless DANGER. crack the shoe. i 
and even after that, school was limited. But the luxury,” said the squire, drawing from a corner + | 
home was one where books were loved, and while | an oblsng block of oak, two feet long, ten inches i 


read but to study, and to put her thoughts into 


writing. ; the bare boards, resting his head on the block. ame an iV 
Better than all for the young girl was the fact “There, that’s my bed! It’s soon made, and oil i 
that the home she loved so well was a Christian ae answer for it none of you sleep more soundly lamp. 
© - ; . ' 

home. In it Sunday was observed with almost | "Fo, thirty years the block and blanket had 
Puritan strictness. been the squire’s bed, summer and winter, in Absolutely i 


Miss Willard tells of a Christmas that fell on 
Sunday. In order that no secular matters might 
disturb the peace of the day of rest, the Christmas 
presents were given on Saturday evening, and 
then, with praiseworthy self-denial, laid aside 
until Monday. 

Fortunately for the other two young members 
of the household—Oliver and Mary—their presents 
included a Sunday book for each, while instead of 
the book Frances had a long desired but strictly 
week-day slate. That slate was a treasure, but— 
to-morrow was Sunday, and it was a treasure 
unavailable for more than twenty-four hours. A 
happy idea finally came into the longing little 
mind. Frances asked her mother: 

“Might I have my new slate if I'll promise not 
to draw anything but meeting-houses?” 

The plea was so natural, and so well sustained, 
that Frances had the slate, her mother even 
drawing for her a pattern church. 


et 


CAUTIOUS PRAISE. 


Mr. Orchardson, the famous English artist, has 
lately given the public an insight into his 
experiences with golf—that mysterious game, so 
fascinating to the initiated, of which the charm is 
so incomprehensible to the outsider. 

It is but recently that Mr. Orchardson, who is 
past middle life, although in the prime of health- 
ful vigor, has transferred his affections from 
hunting and tennis, his former favorite sports, to 
the national game of his country—for he is a 
Scotchman. He played his first game of golf at 
St. Andrews. 

“I remember,” he says, “I had the queerest, 
most solemn-looking caddie imaginable. I made 
a fearful mess of it at first, and the little chap 
looked on without a word. At last, when I had 
finished the round, he looked up- at me in the 
funniest way, and simply said, ‘It’s nae use playin’ 
golf unless ye lairn it as a laddie.’ 

“But I must tell you that the next day I had 
this same caddie, and I got on much better. I 
was almost annoyed with him for not praising 
me, for he was as silent as on the day before. 
But when we finished, he turned to me and said, 
as if resuming our last conversation, ‘Aweel, A’ 
dinna ken.’ ” 

Being a Scot himself, the artist was therefore 
satisfied with what he doubtless interpreted as a 
handsome apology and hearty encouragement. 


* 
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NAVAL IMPUDENCE. 


Fifty years ago the allowance of paint in the 
British navy was very small, and sometimes the 
officers had to pay large sums in order that their 
ships might maintain a decent appearance. One 
of them resorted to a humorous expedient, either 
to soften the heart of the navy board, or if that 
proved impossible, to express his opinion. 

Sir John Phillimore painted one side of his old 
yellow frigate black and white, and used the rest 


| my thoughts were sad. Rounding a curve in the | 


| 


| that General Fitzhugh Lee is fond of telling. 


wide, eight inches deep, hollowed and polished in 
the middle. Then he pulled down the striped 


blanket, rolled it around him, and lay down on 


health and sickness. When travelling, as he 
could not carry about his timber pillow, he used 
the best substitute he could devise. 
Mrs. Byrne’s guest in London, and as usual, 
retired to rest at nine o’clock. The German maid, 
not a he had retired at so early an 
hour, went into the bedroom to take in the can of 
hot water. She gave a scream and rushed out. 
a next morning her mistress asked an explana- 
on. 

“Ach, vell may you ask! I vent into de room, 
and vat did I see? A long body roll up in a 
blanket on de floor, and a cray head on a port- | 
manteau.” 





A MODEL WITNESS. 


During the recent investigation of the Maine 
disaster an old seaman was called before the 
Court of Inquiry to tell what he knew about it. 
He was solemnly sworn to tell the truth and 
nothing but the truth; furthermore, he was) 
cautioned not to repeat hearsay; his personal 
experience was the only testimony that would 
answer the law. 


“And now tell _us what you know about the 
explosion of the Maine,” said one of the officers. 

“Well, sir,” said the old bluejacket, “I was 
a-corking it off in me ’ammick [ ammock], and 
’eard a noise and waked up in the ’orspital. That’s 
all I know about it, sir.” 

The court maintained its gravity, states the 
Chicago Record, from which this story is taken, 
and dismissed tie witness. 

“Corking,”’ it may be added, is sailor-slang for 
sleeping. When they lie down upon the deck, as | 
they often do for a nap, figuratively speaking they | 
are calking the deck. 





THE BISHOP’S RIDE. | 


On Palm Sunday, the inhabitants of an outlying 
London district looked upon a singular spectacle 
—a bishop seated on a costermonger’s cart drawn 
by a galloping ass. Says a correspondent of the | 
Church Standard: | 


The Bishop of Marlborough was due to hold a 
confirmation, but on arriving at the railway station 
he found that no conveyance to the church could 
be obtained. To walk the distance was impossible. | 

The perplexed bishop was about to abandon 
the en, when the humble apple - sled 
appeared. 

ith sudden decision the matter was arranged, 
the bey 7 scrambled onto the cart, the coster- 
monger w ipped up his donkey, and the eptocceal } 
— ot rattled through the high street to it 
nation. 

To any of thé lookers-on did the thought occur | 
as to how the Master rode into Jerusalem on a 
Palm Sunday? 


s desti- | 





HIS OPINION. 
There is an amusing story at his own expense 


| 
“We had surrendered at Appomattox,” he says, | 
“and I was riding slowly across the desolate | 
country toward my home. My heart was heavy, 
road, I saw an old man plowing close to a fence. 
As I approached him he eagerly inquired of the 
news at the front. 


| “It is bad, very bad,’ I replied. ‘General Lee 


Once he was | § 


or jar out 







Non-Explosive. 


Light costs ‘4 of a cent an hour. Throws a clear, 
white light 100 feet ahead. Send for circular and learn 
about the GREATEST BICYCLE LAMP of the year. 


‘ From your dealer or sent prepaid for $4.00. 
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s BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
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Leather D | 

is sold by all dealers at 25 cents a bottle. ng 
is made by t 

famous shoe leather in the world. A book that 
tells you all about buying, wearing and caring 
for shoes, mailed free. 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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furnish our army and navy, 


THEY ARE THE 
FAVORITES OF 


LUNCH TONGUE, 
VIENNA SAUSAGE, 
COOKED OX TONGUE. 


LIBBY’S 


The American Army and Navy are largely provisioned with canned meats 
manufactured by Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Modern methods of canning meats make it possible to 


climate, with the best and most wholesome of meat products. 


LIBBY’S 


American People. 


The Appetizing and Delicious Luncheon Delicacies for Summer are 
LIBBY’S 
LIBBY’S HOME-BAKED PORK and BEANS 


on long expeditions in any 


Canned Meats and Lunch- 
eon Specialties are sold 
by all first-class grocers 
throughout the world. 


PEERLESS SLICED AND CHIPPED 
DRIED BEEF, POTTED AND 
DEVILED HAM AND TONGUE. 


with or without 
Tomato Sauce. 





SPECIAL ! For 5 two-cent stamps we will send to any address a copy of a New Revised War 
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of the black paint in printing on the other side, in 
has surrendered.’ 


large letters, “No more paint!” 
paint! “‘*What is that you’re sayin’?’ almost screamed 


| Atlas published especially for us by Rand, McNally & Co., the largest map pub- 
The navy board wrote to call lis attention to | the old fellow. | 


\ lishers in the world, containing 16 pages of colored lithographed war maps, 12x14 inches in size. 
Showing accurately all_ countries interested in the Spanish-American conflict and complete 
information regarding Libby’s Luncheon Delicacies. 


the impropriety of his conduct, and signed them- 
Selves, as they did officially, “Your affectionate | 
friends.” 

To this Sir John replied that he could not | 
obliterate the objectionable letters unless he was | 


“ “General Lee has surrendered, and all is over.’ | 
“For fully a minute he regarded me, and then | 
said with unutterable contempt, “That’s all you 
know about it. That little upstart of a no-count | 
Fitz Lee might have surrendered, but Uncle 
Robert? No, siree, never! Gee up, Bess!’” | 














LIBBY, McNEILL & 


LIBBY, Chicago, Ill. 



















ED | ’tis the hue of battle, 
The pledge of victory ; 
In sunset light, in northern night, 
It flashes brave and free. 

“Then paint with red thy banner,” 
Quoth Freedom to the Land, 

“And when thy sons fo forth to war, 
This sign be in their hand!” 


HITE! ’tis the sign of purity, 
Of everlasting truth; 
The snowy robe of childhood, 
The stainless mail of youth. 
Then paint with white thy banner, 
And pure as northern snow 
May these thy stately children 
In truth and honor go. 


UE! ’tis the tint of heaven, 
The morning’s gold-shot arch, 
The burning deeps of noontide, 
The stars’ unending march. 
Then paint with blue thy banner, 
ia thy children raise 
At daybreak, noon, and eventide 
Their hymn of love and praise. 


ALOR and truth and righteousness, 
In threefold strength to-day 
Raise high the flag triumphant, 
The banner glad and gay. 
“And keep thou well thy colors,” 
Quoth Freedom to the Land, 
“And ’gainst a world of evil 
Thy sons and thou shall stand.” 

LAURA E. RICHARDS. 








Testimonies to the Bible. 


ms HE hundred best books, the hundred best 

pictures, the hundred greatest strains of 

music, are all in it [the Bible] and all 
derived from it,” writes Dean Farrar in his 
volume, “The Bible, its Meaning and Suprem- 
acy.” He supports the affirmation by citing the 
music of Handel and Mendelssohn, the pictures 
of Fra Angelicoand Raphael, the poetry of Dante 
and Milton, and the brightest and best of English 
verse from the poems of Chaucer to those of 
Tennyson. 

The Bible has done much more than inspire 
all that is best and greatest in literature and art; 
it has inspired, also, the career of the best of 
men—Vincent de Paul, John Howard, William 
Wilberforce and Lord Shaftesbury—who “raised 
strong arms to bring heaven a little nearer earth.” 

All sorts and conditions of men have witnessed 
to the supremacy and preciousness of the Holy 
Seriptures. The wit, scoffer, sceptic, Heinrich 
Heine, a Jew, half German, half French, took 
up the Bible one Sunday to dissipate his weari- 
ness. “What a book!” he exclaimed, after 
reading it for hours. “Vast and wide as the 
world. Sunrise and sunset, birth and death, 
promise and fulfilment, the whole drama of 
humanity are all in this book !”” 

This exclamation was not a spasm of admira- 
tion. When dying on his mattress-coffin, where 
he had passed years of agony, and had become a 
changed man, Heine wrote: 

“T attribute my enlightenment entirely and 
simply to the reading of a book. Of a book ? 
Yes, and it is an old, homely book, as full of love 
and blessing as the old mother who reads in it 
with her dear, trembling lips, and this book is 
the Book, the Bible. He who has lost his God 
ean find Him again in this book, and he who has 
never known Him is here struck by the breath 
of the Divine Word.” 

Professor Huxley, the eminent man of science 
who invented the word “agnosticism” and 
accepted for himself the name of “agnostic,” 
testifies that the Bible is the best source of the 
highest education of children. 

“Consider the great historical fact,’’ he wrote, 
“that for three centuries this book has been 
woven into the life of all that is best and noblest 
in English history; that it has become the 
national epie of Britain, and is’ as familiar to 
noble and simple from John O’Groat’s Hous2 
to Land’s End, as Dante and ‘Tasso were once to 
the Italians; that it is written in the noblest and 
purest English, and abounds in exquisite beauties 
of a merely literary form; and finally, that it 
forbids the veriest hind who never left his village 

orant of the existence of other countries 
and er civilizations, and of a great past, 
stretching back to the farthest limits of the 
oldest nations in the world. 

“By the study of what other book could chil- 
dren be so much humanized, and made to feel 
that each figure in that vast historical procession 
fills, like themselves, but a momentary space in 
the interval between two eternities, and earns the 
blessings or the curses of all time, according 
to its efforts to do good and hate evil, even as 
they also are earning their payment for their 


work ! 

“The Bible has been the Magna Charta of the 
»or and of the oppressed; . . . nowhere is the 
undamental truth that the welfare of the state 

in the long run depends on the welfare of the 
citizen so strongly laid down.” 


Matthew Arnold, the critic and master of style, 


‘had little faith in the orthodox creed, yet the 


Bible was his constant study. ‘As well imagine 
a man,” he says, “with a sense for sculpture not 
cultivating it by the help of the remains of Greek 
art, and a man with the sense for poetry not 
cultivating it by the help of Homer and Shake- 
speare, aS a man with a sense for conduct not 
cultivating it by the help of the Bible.” 

“The most original book in the world is the 
Bible,” wrote R. W. Emerson. 

“The elevation of this book,” he says, Mag | 
be measured by observing how certainly 
elevation of thought clothes itself in the words 
and forms of thought of that book. ... People 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


imagine that, the place which the Bible owes in 
the world it owes to miracles. It holds it simp] 
to the fact that it came out of a profounder dep’ 
of thought than any other book.” 

| “I think that I know my Bible as few literary 
men know it,’’ wrote Hall Caine, the novelist, in 


| McClure’s Magazine. ‘There is no book in 


. | the world like it, and the finest novels ever 


written fall short in interest of any one of the 
stories it tells. Whatever strong situations I 
have in my books are not of my creation, but are 
taken from the Bible. “The Deemster’ is the 
story of the Prodigal Son. “The Bondman’ is 
the story of Esau and Jacob. “The Scapegoat’ 
is the story of Eli and his sons, but with Samuel 
as a little girl; and the ‘Manxman’ is the story of 
David and Uriah.” 
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The Dead Donkey. 


Charles Waterton admired Sterne’s “ Senti- 
mental Journey,” and frequently recited the 
chapter about “The Dead Ass,” witb telling 
expression. He felt its pathos, because of an 
incident, associated with his wanderings in Italy, 
which Mrs. Byrhe describes in ‘Social Hours 
with Celebrities.” 


One day while Waterton was strolling in the 
vicinity of Naples he noticed an old donkey 
browsing by the roadside. The boy in charge of 
the animal was seated on the bank, eating his 
dinner of grapes and coarse bread. Waterton, 
during his ““Wanderings,” had obtained some of 
the famous ourari poison, and was curious to test 
iis effect upon animals, for he believed it was a 
remedy for hydrophobia. 

He, therefore, asked the boy if he would sell 
the donkey, and offered him a liberal price. The 
boy, after much hesitation, consented to sell 
the beast, as his family was poor and the donkey 
could do little work. 

The boy kissed the donkey and walked slowly 
away, stopping every now and then to look back. 
Waterton administered the petro; the donke 
dropped as if it had been shot. The lad ran bac 
_and found the animal dead. Throwing himself 
on the careass, he sobbed as if his heart would 
break. Tearing the coins he had received in pay- 
ment out from the corner of his handkerchief, he 
flung them on the ground, exclaiming: 

“Take back your money, signor, I will never 
touch it. You ought to have told me that you 
wished my dear old friend to kill him. What have 
I done? id him toa poisoner! I thought I had 
sold him to one who would spare him in his old 

e—you looked kind and honest. Alas! Alas!” 

aterton, penitent, did his best to comfort the 
lad, and at last coaxed him to follow the “poisoner” 
to the market, where he bought for him the finest 
donkey for sale. But the incident made a dee 
impression on Waterton, and he could never thin 
of it without sadness. Therefore he loved to 
read Sterne’s pathetic story. 
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Franklin’s Treaty with Prussia. 


In 1785, the United States and Prussia entered 
into a treaty, some provisions of which show a 
remarkably advanced “spirit of civilization and 
humanity.” On our part it was signed by Benja- 
min Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, 
Hon. 8. J. Barrows, M. C. from Massachusetts, 
furnish.s to the Christian Register one article of 
this treaty, copied by himself from the original 
manuscript now in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington. From Doctor 
Franklin’s well-known abhorrence of war and its 
cruelties, as well as from the style of the composi- 
tion, we may guess that the paragraph which 
follows was drawn by his own hand: 


If war should arise between the two contracting 
parties, the merehants of either country then 
residing in the other shall be allowed to remain 
nine months to collect their debts and to settle 
their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off 
all their effects without molestation or hindrance. 
And all women and children, scholars of every 
faculty, cultivators of the earth, aitisaus, manu- 
facturers and fishermen, unarmed and inhabiting 
unfortified towns, villages or places, and in 
general, all others whose occupations are for the 
common subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall 
be allowed to continue their respect.ve employ- 
ments, and shall not be molested in their persons, 
nor shall their houses or goods be buint or other- 
wise destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the 
armed forces of the enemy, into whose power by 
the events of war they ay by mg to fall; but if 
anything is necessary to taken from them for 
the use of such armed force, the same shall be 
paid for at a reasonable price, and all merehant. 
and trading vessels employed iu exchanging the 

roducts of different places, and thereby renderin 
he necessaries, conveniences and comforts o 
human life more easy to be obtained, and more 

eneral, shall be allowed to pass free and unmo- 
ested; and neither of the contracting powers 
shall — or issue any commission to any private 
armed vessels empowering them to take or destroy 
such trading vessels or interrupt such commerce. 
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The Force of Example. 


In the Negro Farmers’ Conference, held at 
Tuskegee in February, it was clearly shown what 
the example of one person can do. The one 
person was a woman, and a comparatively young 
woman, one of the early graduates of Tuskegee. 
She was one of the most effective speakers at this 
year’s conference, because her words were backed 
by what she had herself accomplished. 


There were some fifteen hundred colored men 
and their wives present, in addition to a thousand 
of Tuskegee students and teachers, and it was 
with difficulty that she secured the floor. She 
urged the colored men and women to help them- 
selves, and went on to tell how she had tried one 
od ~ experiments advocated by the conference of 
ast year. 

“Mr. Washington says we all ought to get some 
land of our own,” she said. “So I hired three 
acres. I paid two dollars fifty an acre for it, and 
I raised nine hundred pounds of cotton, which I 
sold for six vents a pound. But I tell you,” she 
added, emphatically, “the ground was cultivated 
for that crop. I had it plowed deep, for I saw to 
it that no lazy man held that plow, and I sat on 
the ground and saw the work done.” 

ere was a round of ae and some 
laughter when she proved by figures that she had 
cleared thirty dollars and fifty cents by her 
experiment, but applause was not what she was 
waiting for. When it had died away she was still 
standing, waiting to go on. Raising one hand 
above her head, she cried in a voice so earnest 
that it stilled every other sound: 

“We have no time to sit here and laugh. Itisa 








time to act. You say you cannot extend your 


COMPANION. 


school year, or support a church, or buy land. 
Shame on you! Help yourselves, if you want God 





JUNE 16, 1898, 


possessed so large a fund of vitality that he sur- 
vived to be sent home to Illinois. ere he died, 


to help you. Until we build on self-help we must | and the musket that he had held so valiantly was 


fail. } 
Amid the buzz of “That’s right!” “Sho’ ’nough!” | 
which began to follow these last words, another | 
woman’s voice was heard, and it was seen that | 
another and much older woman had risen and | 
come forward. It needed only a glance at her | 
dress to show that she had never had either self- | 
help or any other help. Her face was sad with 
the sadness that comes when hope has been long 


ead. 

“T thank God,” she said, slowly, and in a voice 
that was as sad as her face, “dat I’se here to hear 
dat. I’se de mother of sixteen children. We’se 
never had nothin’. What my man an’ my oldes’ 
children never done for me, I’se goin’ home now to 
do for myself an’ my littles’ ones.” i 

It was the first response to the persuasive power 
of example. 
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The Chess-Players. 


The clock, unheeded, peals the midnight hour; 
The house is mute, the light is waxen dim: 
Whose is the wand, and whence the magic power 
That these has smitten with enchantment grim ? 
The pigmy figures on the painted squares, 
Silent as cloistered friars on their knees 
Whom death transmutes to marble at their prayers, 
em not more stiff and statuelike than these. 
With hearts of champions charging in the lists, 
Whose lances crumble as they crash and fall; 
With nerves of boxers pounding with their fists ; 
There is no movement; it is semblance all. 
Save that, at intervals, a hand outstretched 
Beckons a charge or signals a retreat ; 
Or, from the depths whence plots malign are fetched, 
Issues the interdict that seals defeat. 
The mimic battle has been lost and won; 
e spacious night bas shrunken to a span; 
The world is lifted from oblivion, 
And each automaton becomes a man. 
EDWARD N. POMEROY. 
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According to His Folly. 


No class of scientific workers have to struggle 
harder with the ignorance of those about them 
than civikengineers. Every elderly man who has 
ever worked at amateur road-building thinks he 
knows more of the science than trained engineers, 
and snorts with scorn at the grading, the under- 
draining, and all the other scientific arrangements. 
An engineer said recently that he had found it 
more profitable, as well as a saving of time, not 
to combat the interesting “practical” theories 
which he sometimes encounted from volunteer 
superintendents of his work, but to dispose of 
them on grounds more readily comprehensible 
than the scientific ones. 


“Not long ago,” the engineer said, “in building 
a road I had to put a stream underground for 
some little distance, and in ory J so I naturally 
used the least amount of material by straightening 
the course of the stream. a gang foreman 
who was much troubled by this. , 

“*Now look here,’ he said, ‘’taint in the natur’ 
o’ water to run straight. Did you ever see a 
stream o’ water in natur’, big or little, that went 
straight? Don’t-water always go crooked if you 
leave it to itself?’ 

“*Then,’ said I, ‘do you think we ought to lay 
down these drain-pipes a little zigzag, like a 
crooked rail fence ? 

“ ‘Jest a leetle that way, to humor the natur’ 0’ 
the water,’ said he. 

“*Perhaps so,’ said I. ‘But now see here— 
there’s a fficulty right off about that.’ 

“*What is it?’ 

“Suppose I crook this length of drain-pipe this 
way; how do I know that the water wants to run 
that way right here? Perhaps this is just the spot 
where the water wants to run the other way. 
= would be likely to make trouble, wouldn’t 

“The foreman scratched his head. ‘Wal,’ said 
a * aa know but ’twould. I hadn’t thought o’ 


“And he concluded that, inasmuch as we could 
not always tell which way the water wanted to 
‘meander,’ it might after all be best to make our 
watercourses straight and let the water make the 
best of them that it could. If I had contradicted 
the man and laughed at him, I should have made 
an enemy and an opponent of him.” 


_ 
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The Death of Heroes. 


William McMasters, an American soldier who 
wore a medal of honor awarded him by vote of 
Congress, and who died lately at Glasgow, Mon- 
tana, was born in a little village of western New 
York. At the breaking out of the Civil War he 
enlisted in the Union army, and served all through 
it in the Army of the Potomac. In numberless 
engagements he fought bravely, winning an 
honorable reputation as a soldier; but the occa- 
sion in which he was to win his medal of honor 
was yet to come. At the close of the war he 
enlisted in the regular army, and went to the | 
West to fight the Indians. 


In 1876 he was in the detachment under Reno 
which was operating with Custer at the Little Big 
Horn. The fighting had been desperate, and the 
yp all about were swarming with Indians. 

he wounded under Reno suffered intensely for 
water, which could only be obtained from a stream 
which lay in the range of the Indian fire. To go 
to this stream was almost certain death. Never- 
theless the wounded must have water, and the 
a gaa called for four volunteers to go and 
etch it. 

Four soldiers instantly stepped out of the ranks. 
One of them'was William Mc Masters, the veteran 
of the Civil War, and another was a young man 
named Dan Sullivan, who had enlisted from 
Illinois. The four men were laden with can- 
teens, and gripping their muskets, they started 
for the water. : 

They had gone but a little way into the open 
when one of them fell, pierced by an Indian 
bullet, and lay dead on the ground. The other 
hree ran on, with the bullets whistling about 
hem, and succeeded in reaching the stream. 
They filled their canteens and started back. 

The bullets were whistling now worse than 
before, for the Indians had concentrated their 
fire, and were determined that not one of the 
soldiers should get back. Another man fell, and 
MecMasters and Dan Sullivan kept on alone. 

Very soon a bullet struck Sullivan, but he ran 
ust the same. MecMasters helped him as well as 

e could, but he knew that he was sent to bring 
back water, and not to save acomrade. All four 
men had practically offered up their lives when 
they started out. 

Sullivan staggered on, mortally wounded, but 
he brought his water to the command before he 
fell. MeMasters brought his, too, and he was 
untouched. He had- but to resume his place in 
the ranks after handing over his canteens, without 
acouaging his own thirst. Sullivan’s work was 
over. e had clung to his musket, unwilling, 
though he felt himself to be cving, to leave it to 
be captured by the victorious redskins. 

Sullivan was cared for by the surgeons, and 
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Se mee in the museum of the historical society at 
pringfield, where it still remains. 

MeMasters’s bravery was not forgotten. A 
medal of honor was awarded him by Congress. 
His service over, he went to work at his trade, 
which was that of @ mason, and passed the 
remainder of his life peacefully. 
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Thankful Constituents. 


How much good is done by the free distribution 
of seeds on the part of the national government 
has often been questioned, but the Washington 
Post, in a recent issue, makes it clear that one 
family has discovered a way to profit by the 
government’s munificence. 


A Southern Congressman received a letter some 
time ago, which, being like hundreds of other 
communications, did not attract attention. It 
read as follows: 

“Blankville, Jan. 4, 1898. 

“DEAR Sir: Will you please send me a parcel 
of cow-peas from the government distribution? 

“Very truly yours, JAMES LANCASTER.” 


The package was duly sent. A week later there 
came another letter. It made the following re- 


quest: 
“Blankville, Jan. 10, 1898. 
“DEAR SiR: Please send me some cow-peas. I 
only want one package. MARY LANCASTER.” 


The Congressman promptly complied with the 
request, and thought no more about it ui.til five 
days later, when there came still another letter. 
It was postmarked at the same country town, 
and was evidently from a member of the same 
family as his two previous correspondents. The 
Congressman smiled as he read: 


“Blankville, Jan. 15, 1898. 
“DEAR SiR: I should very mueb like to have 
one of the bags of cow-peas which you are sending 
free. 1 am your friend, and hope you will be 
reélected. Yours truly, 
“SAMUEL P. LANCASTER.” 


The letters did not stop coming. Three more 
arrived, one from the mother of the Lancaster 
family, one from a daughter, and another from a 
son. The Congressman thought that his constitu- 
ents intended plant a ten-acre lot with cow- 
peas. Nothing of the kind. Yesterday he received 
a letter which told of the use to which the gov- 
ernment seeds had been put. It said: 


“Blankville, Jan. 29, 1898. 
“DEAR MR. CONGRESSMAN: We got all the 
ackages of cow-peas, and thank you very much. 
e put all the peas together and boiled them for 
dinner. It was the best meal we have had fora 
long time. With many thanks, 
“Yours truly, JAMES LANCASTER.” 


Impressive Initiation. 


A man who had applied for admission into a 
secret society, which, for the purposes of this 
narrative, may be called the Ancient Order of 
Queer Fish, and had been accepted, presented 
himself at the appointed time for initiation. 


In accordance with ancient usages, the canci- 
date was blindfolded, ushered into the lodge-room, 
marched in slow and solemn procession around 
the darkened hall, subjected to various trying 
ordeals, including that of being tossed in a blanket 
held at the corners and sides by athletic members, 
and having come through the ceremmonies alive and 
in fair preservation, was declared duly initiated, 
and entitled to the right hand of fellowship. 
The bandage was removed from his eyes, and the 
brethren crowded about him to extend their 
congratulations on the fortitude he had displayed. 

“How did it impress you?” asked one of them. 

“It was the most impressive ceremony, take it 
all around,” he answered, “‘that I ever knew or 
ever heard of.” 

“You were aware, of course, that there was a 
fire across the street while we were putting you 
Opeeeet, 

“Why,” rejoined the new member, “I could 
hear the puffing of the engines, the tramping of the 
horses on the stone pavement, the yelling of 
the firemen and the swish of the streams from the 
hose, and I could smell the smoke, too, but good 
gracious, I thought it was a part of the initiation!” 
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A Wise Answer. 


It takes but an ordinary man to return an angry 
answer to an insult. The extraordinary man is 
he who, under such circumstances, holds himself 
so well under control that he controls his adver- 
sary also. 


Persia once possessed such a man, and was 
clear-sighted enough to make him a judge. He 
was the chief judge of Bagdad in the reign of the 
Calif Hadee, and his name was A Yasuph. 
He was a very wise man, for he knew his own 
deficiencies, and was actually sometimes in doubt 
as to whether he possessed sufficient wisdom to 
zive a just decision in cases peculiarly shrouded 
n mystery. 

It 1s related of him that on one occasion, after a 

atient investigation of facts, he decided that he 

ad not sufficient knowledge to pronounce on the 
case before him. There was in his presence a 
rt courtier, one of those men who take long to 
earn that wisdom and impudence are not closely 
related. 

“Pray do you expect that the calif is to pay 
you for your ignorance?” he asked, hoping to 
place the judge at a disadvantage. ‘ 

“I do not,” was the mild reply. “The calif 

ays me—and pays me well—for what I do know. 

ere he to attempt to pay me for what I do not 
new, the treasures of his empire would not 
suffice.” 


ee 


Always the Way. 


A woman, with a freshly blackened eye and 
traces of recent tears on her face, came hurriedly 
into a police magistrate’s office one morning, and 
asked for the arrest of her husband on a charge 
of beating her. 


The brutal husband was arrested and brought 
before the magistrate. He was a hard-looking 
citizen, large of frame, repulsive in appearance, 
and about three-fourths drunk. The wife, on the 
contrary, was slight and delicate, and her hands 
were wrinkled and knotted with hard work. __ 

The trial was short. “Bill,” as she called him, 
made no defence. He was apparently too lazy to 
take the trouble. The wife had cooled down 
considerably, and gave her testimony with ex- 
treme reluctance, as is the custom in such cases; 
but the guilt of the prisoner was clearly estab- 


lished, and the magistrate. after lecturing him 
sharply and indignantly on his brueesy. was 
about to prescribe the necessary punishm 
when the pale-faced victim spoke up. fet 
“Make the fine as light as you can, pour, Rewer, 


ent, 


she said, anxiously. ‘I'll have to pay it.’ 
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The Clover Party. 


Companion may remember of reading, some time 
ago, about the hospital party which Dorothy Deane 


and at which they had gotten their broken dollies 
so nicely mended up. 

Dorothy herself was much pleased at the success of her party, 
and as grandma had suggested it to her, when the time came 
around that she thought she should like to entertain her little 
playmates again, she immediately went to grandma to see if she 
couldn’t think of something else. “Something new, grandma, 
that all the other girls haven't had,’’ said Dorothy. 

Grandma said that she would put her “thinking-cap” on, and as 
a result, the next day she proposed a clover party. 

Dorothy was very much pleased with the idea as grandma 
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‘RANDMOTHER'S house is by the sea, 


And ’'tis the dearest spot to me, 
For at the window tall and wide 
I stand and look out at the tide, 
And see the waters ebb and flow, 
And great white horses come and go, 


And shake their heads, and foam and fret 


From morning till the sun is set. 

But when the sea is smooth like glass 
I count the.sea-gulls as they pass, 
And I can never tire all day 

To watch the wavelets dance and play; 
But most of all, in July days 

I love to sit for hours and gaze 

Upon the ocean calm and blue, 

And wonder if it is not true, 

A boy somewhere in foreign lands 
Beside his grandma’s window stands, 
And looks across the deep, wide sea 
And thinks and wonders, just like me. 
And though we are so far apart, 

I have him often in my heart, 

And sometimes on the big waves send 
A greeting to my little friend. 

And when I give this play a name, 

I tell nurse ‘tis my ocean game. 

So when she comes up with a light 

I wave my hand to him, ‘Good night,” 
And then so real that boy seems, 

I wish him sleep and pleasant dreams 


J. Z:tetta Cocke, 
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explained it to her, for she had never heard of a clover party, and 
neither had any of the little girls who received the pretty 
invitations a few days later. 

They were cut from smooth cardboard in just the shape of a 
four-leaved clover, and then painted in the beautiful shades of 
green, so that they looked for all the world like a real clover 
leaf, while the invitation was written daintily on the back. 


The little girls remembered what a good time they had had a 


year ago at Dorothy’s home, and all were eager to go again. 
There were one or two baby clouds floating around when 

Dorothy came down-stairs on the day appointed for the party, 

which made her feel very anxious, for she certainly could not 


away, and by the time the visitors arrived the sun was shining 
brightly, and Dorothy, in her pretty white dress with pink and 
green ribbons, was standing on the lawn ready to welcome them. 

Instead of inviting them to walk into the house, however, 
she led them to the south meadow, where each little girl was 
siven a pretty green-and-white basket made of sweet-scented 
= and told to see how many four-leaved clovers she could 
in 

It was cool and shady in the south meadow: a little brook 
babbled along through one part of it; some friendly-looking 
Cows were dozing peacefully under the shade of the trees, and 
there was clover everywhere. Great heads of pink-and-white 
blossoms filled the air with fragrance. 

The little girls thought that it was much nicer than being in 


the house, and it was quite exciting hunting for the clover leaves. | bloomed out. 


| and carried them out to old Bess in the barn ; 


ERHAPS some of the little folks who see the Youth’s | 


gave, that all her little friends enjoyed so much, | 
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Some of them had never found a four-leaved one, but here there | 
| right out?” 


were a lot of them, and some five- and even six-leaved. 
The time passed very quickly, and soon the sound of a bell 
was heard from the house, which was the signal for them to stop. 
Then they counted their clover leaves, and one little girl had 
found fifty of the four-leaved ones, so they made a wreath of the 
pretty blossoms, and crowned her queen of the day; and then 
all went into the house, where a dainty lunch was laid for them 


| in the dining-room. 
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| also the dainty plates and tumblers. 


The table was covered with a fine white cloth, and in the 
centre was a large doily, embroidered with green clover leaves, 
and on that a pretty green jardiniere holding a big bunch of the 
clover blossoms, pink and white, and at each place was a 
fragrant bouquet of them, too. 

The napkins were pink, white and green alternating, as were 
Then when lunch was 
served they had little sandwiches with delicate slices of pink 
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tongue in them, rolled and tied with green ribbons; then 
strawberry, pistachio and vanilla ice-cream in little pyramids, 
with cakes cut in the shape of a clover leaf and frosted, some 
with white and some with pink. 

They had pretty pink-and-green paper cases filled with 
bonbons, too, and lemonade that was just the color of a deep, 
rich dover blossom, when one held the glass up to look through it. 

They all had such a good time that they were very sorry when 
the time came to go home; but before they went they gathered 
up all the clover leaves which they had found in the meadow, 
and she, too, must 


| have thought that the clover party was a great success. 
have a clover party if it rained; but the little conds melted | 
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Watching the Primroses Bloom. 


Little Gertrude had seen many flowers all her life in the city, 
but until she went to visit her grandmother in the country she 
had never seen a big, old-fashioned garden, full of all kinds of 
lovely flowers, and she was delighted. 

As she was very careful not to step on the flower-beds or 
pick the flowers without leave, her grandmother let her play 
and walk in the garden just as much as she wanted to; and little 
Gertrude was very happy, and stayed with the pretty flowers 
many hours each day. 

“I wish, grandmother,” 
| flowers bloom. 


she said one day, “I could see some 
Somehow they are always just buds, or else all 
I have watched them lots of times, but 1 never 
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saw them really blooming. Did you ever see a flower come 

“Yes, dear,” said grandmother, 
too. The evening primroses are just ready to bloom, and 
to-night I feel sure we can see some really bursting into bloom.” 

So that night, toward seven o'clock, when it was still light, but 
the sun had set, Gertrude went with her grandmother to the 
garden. They went to the bed where the giant evening 
primroses grew. The plants were almost as tall as Gertrude, 
and were covered with tall, pointed buds, each shut up closely 
in a reddish cover. This cover is called the calyx. 

Here and there a little point of yellow was sticking out of the 
top of a calyx. “Watch those very closely,” said grandmother, 
Suddenly a tall plant gave a little shiver. “look sharp!” cried 
grandmother; and the first thing Gertrude knew, to her great 
surprise a calyx split open and a yellow flower began to 
untwist, then with a quick movement the pointed parts of the 
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“many times, and you can, 
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calyx fell backward and the flower spread out into full bloom, 


and larger than a silver dollar. 
“There's 


being a lovely lemon yellow, 

All over the plants the flowers were coming out. 
another! There’s another!” cried Gertrude, excitedly. 

It was not long before seventy flowers were in bloom on the 
primrose plants. Gertrude, with her grandmother’s help, counted 
them. 

“There, that is all for to-night; there are no more large buds,” 
said grandmother, “‘and it is time for little girls to go to bed.” 

“They are almost too pretty to leave,’ said Gertrude, gazing 
at the tall, flower-filled plants and sniffing their delicate perfume. 
“Will they stay in bloom all night?” 

“Yes, and they will keep in bloom a little while to-morrow 
morning; but as soon as the sun gets hot they will all drvop and 
soon fall off, but to-morrow night just as many more will be 
ready to bloom.” 

After this for many evenings Gertrude went to watch the 
blooming of the primroses. One night when grandmother 
thought it too damp to stay out, she brought some of the buds 
into the house and placed them in water, so she and Gertrude 
watched them bloom there. ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Pew, pill—pupil. 2. Purr, port—purport. 3. X, clay, May, 
shun—exclamation. 2. Isinglass; is in glass; I sing, lass. Here- 
ward; he reward; here, ward. Notable: no table; notable. Be- 
gone: be gone; beg one. Cow’s lips; cowslips; cow; cow slips. 
3. Sage, page, rage, cage. 4. Home, tome, dome. 
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IN THE CARIBBEAN SEA 
is unchanged, up to June 2d, when we close this 
record, except that the heaviest ships of both our 
squadrons have assembled before Santiago de 
Cuba, with the apparent purpose of forcing an | 
entrance and engaging the Spanish fleet and | 


THE SITUATION 





forts. Commodore Schley made a reconnaissance 
of the harbor May 31st, and there was an | 
exchange of shots between the two fleets for 
an hour or more without important results. ‘The 
insurgents are strongest in eastern Cuba, and are | 
believed to be capable of lending assistance by a | 
simultaneous land attack on Santiago. 


THe Mivirary Forces of the United 
States, when organized under the present plans, 
will include about 278,500 men. They will be 
made up of 62,000 men of the regular army; 
200,000 volunteers; 3 cavalry regiments at large, 
more familiarly known as the “cowboy regi- 
ments,” 3,000 men; 10 infantry regiments of 
volunteers, specially authorized by Congress, to 
be made up of “immunes,” that is, of men who 
are proof against yellow fever, 10,000 men; and 
3,500 engineers at large. 

THE New CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, which 
was elected in France last month, contains only 
254 Republicans, or regular supporters of the 
government, as compared with 292 in the old 
Chamber. The three Radical and Socialist 
groups comprise altogether 235 members. Then 
there are 38 members of what is called the 
“Rallied” party, who are clerical Republicans; 
44 Reactionary or Monarchist deputies, and 10 
Independents, or “Free Lances.” The govern- 
ment needs 291 votes to give it a majority, and it 
can hardly obtain that number without conces- 
sions to some of the other groups. 

Tue First COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 
under the reciprocity section of the present tariff 
law, which permits concessions on certain arti- 
cles in return for similar concessions in the tariff 
laws of other countries, has been made with 
France. Under this arrangement, France, 
beginning with the first of June, admits at the 
minimum tariff rates canned meats, fresh and 
dried fruits, lumber, prepared pork meats, lard 
and its compounds, and two or three other 
products, while we reduce the duties on French ; 
brandies, still wines and vermuth, argols, and 
paintings and other art products. Aside from 
its commercial bearing, this arrangement is an 
evidence of good-will between the two countries. 

PRELIMINARY NEGOTIATIONS, looking to 
the adjustment of all questions at issue between 
the United States and Canada, have resulted in 
an agreement for the creation of a joint commis- 
sion to consider all these matters, and to frame a 
treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain to settle them. The questions include 
the Bering Sea sealing controversy, the North 
Atlantic and Jake fisheries, border immigration, 
reciprocity, mining regulations and the Alaska 
boundary. Pe 


THE VACANCY in the United States Senate, 
occasioned by the death of Senator Walthall of 
Mississippi, has been filled by the appointment 
by the governor of that state of William V. 
Sullivan, Representative in the present Congress 
from the second Mississippi district. Mr. 
Sullivan, Jike his predecessor, is a Democrat. 

THE PERILS OF MISSIONARY LIFE are 
illustrated by recent outbreaks of native violence 
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in Africa and China. In West Africa six 
American missionaries connected with the 
mission carried on by the United Brethren in 
Christ, and one missionary connected with the | 
English Church Mission at Sierra Leone, were | 
killed by natives who were roused to rebellion | 
by a hut tax which the British government was 
endeavoring to collect. In China, at Tung-chau | 
in the province of Kansu, the American mission | 
buildings were looted and burned by a mob in a| 
riot against foreigners. 





THE EVACUATION OF THESSALY by the | 
Turkish troops began May 18th, just one year | 
and one week after the great powers of Europe | 
intervened to stop the war between Greece and 
Turkey. The evacuation was delayed by the 
difficulty which Greece experienced in securing | 
money with which to begin the payment of her | 
war indemnity. The occupied territory is to be | 
evacuated by zones, one zone at a time, the Greek | 
troops moving in as the Turks withdraw. It is | 
expected that the last Turkish troops will be 
withdrawn by the 10th of July. 

BARON PLAYFAIR, the eminent English 
chemist and parliamentarian, died at London, 
May 29th, at the age of 79. He was professor 
of chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, 
and was specially interested in questions of the 
public health. He was a member of the House 
of Commons for more than twenty years, and 
twice held office in Mr. Gladstone’s cabinets. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1892. 
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clubs. Full particulars free. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 


Watch and 4 Chain 


for one 
Day’s 
Work. 














We send an Nickel-Plated Watch, also 

a Chain and Charm, to Boys and Girls for 
selling 1% doz. packages of Bluine at 10c. 
each. Send p J full address by return mail 
and we will roars the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. 


BLUINE CO., Bor 105, Concord Junc., Mass. 
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New YorkK Goup.—-At the little town of 
Hadley, in the edge of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains and near the upper waters of the Hudson 
River, a gold-extracting mill has recently been 
erected, and attempts are being made to obtain 
gold in paying quantities from soil which is too 
poor in vegetation to be worth cultivating. ‘The 
gold is found in fine particles clinging to the 
grains of sand, and has to be separated by 
the quicksilver process. In places the layer of 
gold-bearing sand is twenty-five feet or more in 
depth. Those who have confidence in the 
enterprise think that about four dollars to 


the ton can be realized in working the sand. | 7 


Two other mills are being constructed near the 
junction of the Sacondaga and Hudson Rivers, 


and within the last few months five thousand | 5, 


claims have been filed with the Secretary of State 


by people who think they have found promising | 


gold-fields in the counties of Warren, Saratoga, 
Fulton, Essex, Washington and Herkimer. 

Sir Henry BessemMeR.—The recent death 
of the inventor of the Bessemer steel process has 
brought out some interesting anecdotes. He 
was devoted to flowers, and his conservatory 
was fitted with mirrors so as 
to produce the effect of endless 
perspective. To keep the sur- 
face of the mirrors clear from 
moisture, he had hot-water 
* pipes arranged behind them, 
which kept the glass so warm 
that it never was obscured by 
dew. He was color-blind, and avoided the 
introduction of plants bearing red berries into 
his conservatory because he confused green and 
red. 





ARMOR- PIERCING PROJECTILES. — Much 
interest has been excited by the armor-piercing 
power given to steel projectiles by the addition 
of a cap of soft metal, steel, iron, or copper. 
The regular projectile terminates ina point. A 
cylinder of soft steel one-half the diameter of the 
projectile, and about as high as it is thick, has 
an approximately conical hole made in its end, 
extending about two-thirds through it. A small 
cavity contains a little grease as a lubricant. 
This is fastened over the point of the projectile. 
It seems to support the point, preventing it from 
crushing, and enables it to pierce hardened face 
armor of the highest resisting power. The 
projectile goes through the armor plate almost 
without deformation. 

FINGER-PRINTS IN PIANO-TEACHING.— 
Finger-prints obtained by applying pigment to 
the finger-tips and pressing them on a smooth 
surface have been tried as a means of identifica- 
tion. It is now proposed to use them to test 
piano-playing. The impressions made on the 
keys by the fingers of a performer will be 
indications of his methods, and will serve to 
show whether he touches the keys in the same 
Way as a good performer, whose finger-prints 
may be used as a standard. The prints may 
be taken for different kinds of work on the 
instrument, so as to help explain the secret of 
“touch.” ar 

LocoMOTIVE SEARCH-Licnuts. — The are 
light is being tried in locomotive headlights. 
This constitutes a true searchlight. On one 
road in the West the current is derived from a 
dynamo which is actuated by a steam turbine. 
It is thought that the powerful light may be 
utilized as a means of signalling from the engine 
to stations far in advanee. 


CHRYSALIDES witH Faces.—The startling 
facelike forms assumed by the chrysalides of some 
species of butterflies are described by a writer in 
Popular Science News, and illustrated by 
drawings from 
the Entomo- 
logical News 
and Psyche. 
A West Afri- 
can species 
bears a won- 
derful resem- 
blanee to the 
face of an ape, while Feniseca Tarquinius, a 
North American species, presents a face having 
a likeness to the human countenance. 

BrEEt-Roor SuGAR IN AMERICA.—Foreign 
authorities have noted that the United States 
produce only one-fifth of the sugar they consume. 
An enormous region, extending from the Great 
Lakes down to the Mexican frontier, presents 
favorable climatic conditions for the cultivation 
of beets for sugar. It is possible that enough 
sugar for home consumption may yet be raised 
on this continent. 





Testing Pavine Bricks.— Bricks for 
paving are now tested by tumbling them about 
'n a vessel or drum about one-seventh full of the 
bricks. Periodically they are weighed, in order 


to determine how rapidly they wear out. 












To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
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Electric 


Dr. HAyrEs or BuFFALo, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 


Makes Shirts, Collare and 
Cuffs look like NEW. 





WE SAVE Foot $12. 00 to $25. 00. 
$900. High-Grade 





Blue Packages. 





sue Ladies’ oF 


To obtain best results use only | 


Lustre Starch 


For Sale by ALL GROCERS. 
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Send for FREE SAMPLE 5-80-4 
Massage Cream 


A harmless, healthful prepara 
tion the at produce es a Clear, Rosy, 
Velvety 8 Its effect is wonder 
ful; try it. aoe porcelain boxes, 
50 cts., t-paid. end name on 
Postal = SA MP ‘L BE FREER. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
MRS. L. A. WILLIAMS, 
reade, Providence, R. I. 





in the = 
con ‘Gents’ Models, zisup. Left over 


of 1897 models at less than cost; js 
E-* others at $8,310,812 and #15. Write 3 
S¥ for Free Illustrated Cata. of Bicycles 

and Sundries. Address Dept. 131, 


rOR MFG. CO., 90 to 98 Market 8t., Chicag . is not vrei 














in finish. Our new fleur-de-lis chanical Drawing; Surveying; Plumbing; Archt- 
- pattern leads them all. tecture; Metal Pattern Drafting; Prospecting; 
1% inch Nickel, oe Gold Inlaid, ae Book-keeping; Shorthand; English Branches 
oe GS Ne. sae. TAUCHT BY MAIL 
ay “ 7 : i 25. “ “ —. Circular free. State subject you wish to study. $2.00 
as “ “ oi 1.50. “ 2.00. Estab. 1891. 45,000 students and graduates. 


FLEUR-DE-LIS fence aguinst poverty 


Sterling Bells 


edge that can always be \ 
Cast from genuine bell 


converted into muney,. 
You can learn now without leaving heme, 
8 free, 
metal. Beautiful in tone ; 
exquisite in design; royal 





Success guaranteed. Best text book 


STEAM ENCINEERING 


Bridge, Electrical or Civil Engineering; Mathe- 
matics; Chemistry; Mining; Architectural or Me- 


The International Correspondence Schools, 
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S. H. «M. Redfern 
Bias= 
Corded 
Velvet 


For only a few extra cents—too few to count 
—to armored durability is given that soft, 
deep, artistic richness of the highest quality 
of skirt-binding elegance—a skirt adorn- 
ment of lasting, eye-pleasing satisfaction. 
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See that “‘S. H. & M.”’ is stamped on back. 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts 


WE have on hand several thousand remnants, many of 
which are sufficient for the making of only two or three 
costumes. We wish to close out every piece of Spring and 
Summer suiting in our stock in order to make room for Fall 
goods; to do this we have reduced i on almost every 
suit and skirt in our line, and begin this month our Summer 
Half-Price Sale. Look 
at these wonderful 
values. They have 
never been matched 
before, they can never 
be equalled again. 


No. 606.—Sepa 
rate Skirt in a new 
Paris design, tucke: 
from waist to bot 
tom. We make thi 
skirt in a variety « 
mixed cheviots i 
our AA quality, | 
is lined throughout 
| with percaline, wel 

stiffened and bound 
| A skirt like this is 
|} sold at retail for 
$8.00. Our price has 
been $6.75. Special 
for this sale, $3.38 





| We are also clos- 
ing out the sample 
| garments which we 
ave had on exhi- 
| bition in our sales- 
| room: Suits, $4.00 to $8.00; have been $10.00 to $20.00. 
Skirts, $1.38 to $6.00; have been $2.75 to $15.00. Bicycle 
| Suits, $4.00 to $7.00; formerly sold for $8.00 to $14.00. 





No. 606. 


These prices are simply examples of the wonderful bar- 
| gains which we will offer for the next few weeks. ‘There 
| are hundreds of others representing even better value in 
cloth, duck, linen and denim suits, skirts, etc. We tell 
| you all about them in our new Summer C: atalogue and 
| Barg: ain List, which will be sent free, together with a full 
| line of samples of suitings and skirtings, to any lady who 
wishes them. Any garment in this sale the at is not entirely 


| satisfactory and not worth double the amount asked for it, 


| may be returned, and your money will be cheerfully re- 
| funded. Ww rite to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 
List; don’t delay — the choicest goods will be sold first 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO.,, 


119 and 121 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 














If you like it, pay for it—all cash, or a little 
at atime; if it doesn’t suit you, return it, 
and no harm done. An unusual offer, truly; 

but it has pushed the New Kozy to the 
very front in three months’ time, and made 
it the most popular pocket camera in 
the world. The Kozy tells its own story 
best; that’s why we like to have you see it 
and test it. Many stores have Kozys now, 
but mail orders keep our factory running 
overtime and some dealers will have to 
wait. For'the present, therefore, our spe- 
cial offer to send a camera ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL will remain open to any 
CoMPANION reader who cannot readily find the Kozy in the stores. 


The Kozy Will Rank A No. 1 With Any Other Camera. 

From P. H. Phillips, Winsboro, S. C. ‘* Am delighted with my camera, it gives 
perfect satisfaction, and must say that the Kozy will rank as A No. 1 with any other 
camera. Find enclosed a sample picture taken with it. Hoping you will be able lo give 
as much pleasure to your other Kozy friends, | am yours very respectfully,”’ 


Bicyclists, Tourists, Canoeists, 


all appreciate the Kozy, because it is small, light, convenient and always ready; works perfectly at all times 
and in any latitude, afloat or ashore. No heavy glass plates or holders. Imagine a “‘pocket’’ camera using 
plates! tei is like a “flying squadron”’ hampered by coal transports. ‘Two pounds’ weight (Kozy and films 
gives you 50 pictures—enough for a long day’ § outing— 
and it’s your own fault if every one isu’t perfect 
You can slip the Kozy into your pocket; strap it 
our wheel, or pack it im your grip, and 
oO il room for something P mach least 
weight, smallest space, economy of time, 
money and temper. The New 


Pocket 


KOZY 


Camera 


weighs 16 ounces ; size, when 
folded, 414x534 inches, and 1 5¢ 
inches thick. It is the only pocket 
camera that takes large pictures 

(3%x3%) ona sunlight film—twelve 
without reloading. The Kozy is adapted 
for the use of film in the cartridge form, and 


LOADS AND UNLOADS IN DAYLIGHT. 

It makes snap-shots or time exposures with equal facility; is mechanically simple —a child can operate it 
In a word, the Kozy is all that a pocket camera ought to be - MORE THAN OTHERS ARE. Don't 
take our word alone for this; prove it by your own experience 


You can have a Kozy on 10 Days’ Trial with absolutely no obligation to conclude the purchase 


9 if the camera does not prove to be exactly what you want. 
If it pleases you, the Kozy will cost you $10 cash— . 
(our special ny epee ye | a | —or, if you prefer, You can make Easy Monthly Payments, 
in which case the cost andling and as your account will be added to the cash price named above; 
but, in any case, WE DON’T WANT YOUR MONEY UNLESS YOU WANT THE KOZY. 
Illustrated catalogue, order forms, terms and all particulars regarding this UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 
mailed on request. Address, at once, Keter to Mechanics’ National Bank, Boston. 


KOZY CAMERA CO., 


Try a KOZY 10 Days 
KG? ee 













261,000 | 


Crescent Bicycles Sold in FOUR Years. | 









STANDARD 
PRICES 




















Dept. 55, No. 44 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 






THE POPULAR WHEEL 
at the .. 


Standard Price 


And no better at ANY price. 
2 oO« 
Art Catalogue, containing “‘ Dictionary 


of the Bicycle” and “‘ Care of the 
Wheel,” maited FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. | 


Chicago. New York. 

















IN CLOSE QUARTERS 


There is no weapon like a 


| Smith & Wesson 


REVOLVER. 


} 
i 
i) SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, { 
b 
q 





Springfield, Mass. 








Catalogues Free 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
#1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single wooly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE FROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning ig paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against paying, mone y to gtrangers | 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to the compensa by the payment of money to| 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, | 
#1 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. | 








RICKETS. 


ANY of the common deformities 
of mankind, especially knock- 
knees, bandy-legs, chicken- 
breast and twisted back, are 
the direct result of rickets in 
early life. This is a disease 
of childhood, due to defective 
nutrition, involving all the tis- | 
sues of the body, but most evident in 
the bones, which become soft and mis- 
shapen. 

Ve A child suffering from a typical case 
of rickets presents a peculiar appearance which 
can searcely be mistaken. The head is large, | 
with a high, square forehead. The bones of the | 
arms may be bent or twisted more or less, but | 
usually mueb less than the legs. The wrists are 
enlarged through the swelling of the ends of the 
arm-bones, and the same deformity, though to a 
less degree, exists in the ankles. 

The chest is narrowed and the breast-bone 
pushed forward, producing the deformity called 
chicken-breast or pigeon-breast. At the end of 
each rib, near the breast-bone, is a swelling, 
caused by an enlargement of the bone similar to 
that found at the wrists and ankles, and the 
double row of knobs so formed, running down on 
either side of the breast-bone, is called the 
rachitie rosary. 

The child’s abdomen is enlarged, not by fat, but 
by a swelling of the intestines. The teeth are 
usually bad. The muscles are all weak. There 
is a constant tendency to catarrh, as shown by 
running at the nose, earache, cough and the like, 
and the child often suffers from profuse sweating. 

Wakefulness is an early, often the earliest, 
symptom of this trouble, and the child, if a baby, 
will sometimes sleep well when held in its 
mother’s arms, but will lie and seream for hours 
if laid in the erib. 

Another early sign of rickets is a boring with 
the back of the head into the pillow, sometimes 
to such an extent that the hair is worn off. Night 
terrors are common, apd when awake, the child 
is cross and fretful. 

These early signs of the disease are very impor- 
tant, as at this stage its progress may be arrested, 
and the child be saved from deformity which may 
embitter all his subsequent life. Forewarned is 
forearmed nowhere more truly than in this 
disease, and an early and strict attention to diet, 
under the physician’s directions, will quickly 
result in a disappearance of the symptoms. 
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SCHOOL JOURNEYS. 


Since all boys and girls dearly love an excur- 
sion, the school children of Germany are perhaps 





to be envied, for there it is part of the school | 
course to take excursions, real trips away from | 
home, that have all the charm of novelty and | 
adventure. 

The German idea of teaching is not to tell the | 
pupil a great many things, but to teach him to | 
observe for himself, and for this end the school | 
journey is planned. The third school year finds a 
boy eight years of age, old endéugh to take his | 
first school journey. Each year thereafter will 
see him going to a new spot, till, when he is four- 
teen years old, he has taken five journeys. A 


. lady writer in the National Review gives an 


interesting account of one of these school journeys, 
in which she accompanied the boys of the third 
year — eight-year-old youngsters — on their first | 
real sehool trip. } 

The journeys last from two to fourteen days, and 
are planned to illustrate the studies of the year. 
Before they start, the boys discuss the country | 
through which they are to travel, its manufac- | 
tures and natural products and the old castles | 
and ecatiiedrals they will visit, with the history | 
of each. | 

Possibly the most interesting part of the prepa- 
ration to some of the children is the knapsack 
drill, the event of the day preceding the trip. On | 





THE YOUTH’S 


this oecasion the boots and clothes of the boys | 


are carefully examined by the master, and ail | sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 


useless articles excluded from the knapsacks. 


Seminary, and two students of pedagogy, started 
by rail at half past six in the morning In an 
hour they reached Grossheringen, and began their 
tramp. 

The work accomplished that day was varied | 
and interesting. The boys visited the castles, | 
met a party of girls on a school journey, examined 
the towers, stopped to ask the peasants about 
their work in the fields, went to the cathedral of 
Naumburg, and arrived at last by rail at Freiburg | 
at ten o’clock at night, a tired, satisfied company 
of youngsters, more ready for bed than anything 
else. 

Some of the lads had bedrooms, but most of 
them slept in a large room above the stables at 
the inn, in improvised beds that were far more 
attractive than the regulation article. Thus the 
first day of the school journey came to an end. 

During all the trip the boys behaved well. They 
did as they were told, and always asked permis- 
sion before they attempted to do anything that 
might interfere with the harmony of the party. 
There was a touch of military discipline about 
the regulations of the school journey, but it was 
tempered with much geniality and kindness on 
the part of the masters. 


When the day arrived, fifteen small boys, it STAM . ico, Cuba, Turkey, Egypt etc., 
charge of the head-master of the Jena Pedagogical | with small Album, only 5c. Fine stamps 


A GREAT SCREAMER. 


More than fifty years ago Lachlan McDonald 
left his home in Strathspey, Scotland, and went 
to the shores of Lake Winnipeg. He did not 
neglect to carry with him his beloved bagpipe, 
and many an evening it spoke to him of the old 
home beyond the seas. 


Even in the daytime, when he was ay | in the 
woods felling trees, he would have it by his side, 
and on one occasion he had reason to be glad that 
it was so near. : 

He was merrily swinging his axe, when he was 
suddenly surrounded by a party of Indians, who 
looked very formidable as they drew nearer, 

esticulating in a particularly threatening manner. 

hings began to seem ominous, when a happy 
thought came to the Scotchman. 

Seizing his ba pipe he blew a blast so loud and 
long and shrill fi at the startled red men looked 
upon him for a moment in consternation, and then 
took to their heels, never stopping till the thick 
shadows of the forest hid them from the man who 
could give vent to such an unearthly scream. 

They did not a that prolonged cry; from 
that time the Scotchman was known among them 
as the “great screamer of the pale faces.’ 


| 
SMOKE AND POWDER. | 
It is always pleasant to read of instances in | 
which would-be practical jokers have had a 
chance to sample their own wares. In “Life in 
California,” Alfred Robinson tells of a Sefior 
Lugo, who often amused the travellers by his 
stories and eccentricities, and one evening at- 
tempted a practical joke, with the following 
result: 


He had loaded a paper cigar with gunpowder, 
and placed it among his cigarros. During his 
visit with me he repoatemty asked me to smoke, 
but I fortunately missed the cigar he had pre- 

ared, until finally, from the lateness of the hour, 

e withdrew. 

In the course of the night he awoke, and feeling | 
a desire to smoke, selected from his bundle, quite | 
forgetful of the evening’s amusement, the very 
cigar he had prepared for me. Having lighted if, | 
he returned to bed. | 

The cigar was about half consumed and he more 
than half asleep, when a sudden explosion carried | 
away the better part of his mustache, and so 
thoroughly frightened his poor wife that I venture | 
to say the event will never be forgotten. 





SWAPPING TELEPHONES. 


The following story comes from the Grand 
Rapids Press, and has to do with a man and a 
woman who are employed in different offices in 
one of the large buildings of that city. Each 
office has a telephone, but as it happens one is an | 
instrument belonging to the Citizens’ Company, | 
the other a Bell instrument. 


One day the man had occasion to use the 
Citizens’ line, and stepped across the hall to the 
lady’s office. 

“Have you a Citizens’ phone?” he asked, and | 
she replied in the affirmative. | 
“Well,” he ventured, “I'm a citizen. May I 

use it?” 

Why, of course he might use it; but inwardly 
she was inclined to envy his ability to stand up | 
and assert his citizenship in this way for some of | 
her womanly propensities were of the “newish”’ | 
oe An hour later she balanced accounts with | 

m. | 

“Have you a Bell telephone?” she asked, on | 
stepping into his office. e did not try to deny it. | 

“ ell, | 


I’m a belle; may I use it?” | 


OUTWARD EFFECTS THE SAME. 


Two reporters, slightly acquainted with each 
other, met one day at a lunch-counter. 


“You’re not eating anything, Larkins,” re- 
marked one of the two, after they had exchanged 
a few commonplaces. 

“No,” replied Larkins. “I am so worked up 
over the scoop I got this morning on the Daily 
Cyclone fellow, about the bankruptcy of that 
big firm on Silver Street, that I haven’t any appe- 
tite. But you are not eating anything, either, 
Hawkins.” 

“No,” gloomily responded Hawkins. “I’m the 
fellow you scooped.” 


HOW HE DIED. 


An Irishman is too nimble to be caught when 
he doesn’t wish to be apprehended. Cardinal 
Manning delighted to tell the following story as 
an illustration of the national elusiveness: 


An Irishman, the son of one who had been 
hanged, having been asked how his father died 
thus eluded the admission of the fact: 

“Sure, thin, my father, who was a very reckless | 
man, was jist standin’ on a platform haranguing 
a mob, when a part of the platform suddenly gave 
way, and he fell through, and thin it was found 
his neck was broken.” 
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COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- Send PHOTO and 40c. for 1 Doz. @ Des. #1) h 
Cabinet le (8x8 in. otos. 
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STERLING ne 
BICYCLES ||2; “th. 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” ‘“ Search-Light.” You will surely 


Send 4c. for 1898 art catalogue. ° For sale by all dealers. 
4° STERLING CYCLE WORKS, regret doing SO. — Send for Booklet No. 386. 














274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago._|| BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 








No other 
Cameras 
touch the 


VIVE 


for size of 
Pictures, 
4x4, or 
the great 
latitude 
of work 
and large 
numberof 


24 
Glass 
Plates 


72 Cut 
Films 


that can 
be carried 
and 
exposed 
at one 
loading. 
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Taken with the $5.00 VIVE. 
Every Amateur will want our 1898 PHOTOGRAPHIC MARVEL, the 


Vive Stereoscopic Camera and Stereoscope, “= $10.00 


Itis a CAPTIVATING, PRACTICAL, SIMPLE and HIGHLY SATISFACTORY CAMERA for taking either 
one or two pictures at each exposure, and carries and exposes from 1 to 18 glass plates or so cut films 
at one loading, or two separate pictures can be taken on cach plate or film. Send to us at once for 
sample mounted stereoscopic view taken with this wonderful instrument. 

7; « We will duplicate any one of the 1898 ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Prize Offer: Pires o¢ne Youth's Companion if awarded to a VIVE picture. 


Our Beautiful Illustrated Art Catalogue will be mailed free, and, if desired, enclose 3 cents for fine 
embossed sample mounted photo. Every VIVE is thoroughly guaranteed. : 


VIVE CAMERA COMPANY, Home Office, 159 La Salle Street, Chicago; New York Office, 619 Broadway. 


Manufacturers also of all kinds of Photographic Supplies. 
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Some good quick exercise, producing perspiration 
enough to bring the impurities to the surface of the skin, 
a rub with a rough towel, a scrub with Ivory Soap, a 
dash of cold water and she is cleansed and beautified. 

With nerves braced and muscles hardened, she 
feels that she is indeed a new woman. 





Ivory Soap because of its purity, its quick action, its easy rinsing 
quality, and the smooth pleasant sensation it leaves, is the favorite soap 
for the bath. 


Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Some Summer Somebodies. 


“Bizz-z-zz! The music was up and down a 
limited scale, impatient in tone, jerky in style, 
earnest in execution. 1 marvelled where it came 
from. 

It was ventriloquial. It reminded me of the 
complaint of Madam Bumblebee when I, as a 
boy, had rudely poked straws from the broom 
into the hole where she was nurturing her baby 
grubs. 

“Bizz-zz!” Such music was new to my 
library,—my working den,—but J soon traced 
the sounds to their issuing-place. 

High up, on the narrow gilded border tracing 
a line between wall and ceiling, a pair of 
mud-wasps were singing at their work—maybe a 
song of joy, maybe a croon over the new-laid egg 
within the mud-house they were building, maybe 
a wail over having nothing better than mud to 
encase their precious offspring. 

Lifting my opera-glasses, which are always 
ready at hand, I watched the busy insects. 
Their wings moved so rapidly that the motion 
was as a shadow screening the sheen of their 
shining bodies. Perhaps they were not singing 
at all! but wing-pumping orchestral notes from 
the wonderfully delicate instrument which lies 
under thorax of many insects that are 
musical in flight or in poising. 

Strange I had not noticed these comers to my 
den before! They must have been dwellers 
with me for quite a while. They were some- 
bodies, no doubt about that—squatter sovereigns 
at least: for had they not seized four square 
inches of my very choicest golden territory, 
asserted the divine right of kings, commenced 
building thereon, and stood mail-clad, armed 
with merciless weapons, ever ready to defend 
person, right and title? ‘They were somebodies. 

I like self-reliant pride, so 1 weleomed my 
border monarchs and resolved to make treaty 
with them, to wit: If they would keep the peace, 
show themselves to be reputable wasps, and 
allow daily inspection of their home and habits, 
I would ever guard, protect and maintain their 
domain and privileges against the housekeeper’s 
broom and the protests of a vigilant little amazon 
who weekly makes raids into my den, searches 
every corner for dust specks, and objects to 
sharing my affection with bugs, spiders, insects, 
even toadstools. 

How nervously busy they were! While one 
with feet, mandibles, antennz, éxamined every 
surface of the half-builded mud-dome, in search 
of crack or crevice made in the drying, the other 
spread, patted, smoothed a pellet of well-watered 
clay about the open, round doorway to. the 
interior ; improvising music all the while in one 
harmonious bizz-z-z! 

The lady of the dome flew to the netted 
window, crawled through a small hole in the 
netting and flew away. So? My lady could 
come and go without my leave. I took out my 
watch. In exactly one minute she returned, 
bearing a pellet of mud clasped to her heart. 

She flew heavily across the room and attempted 
to rise to the ceiling, but her burden was too 
heavy; it carried her exhausted to the floor. 
Quickly she cut the pellet in half, and rose with 
a section to her domain. In silence she felt the 


margin of the doorway with her antenna, eyed it | that th 


critically, then feeding the soft pellet with her 
feet to her mandibles, she dexterously builded a 
new circle. Not until she began building did 
her wings begin their shadow movement; not 
until then did the music begin. 

All the while she was at work with her. 
mandibles, her portable orchestra played. Why 
this music? Was the escaping wind from her 
thorax, and the fanning of her wings necessary 
to the tempering of the clay? Or was the rapid, 
shadowy movement of her wings to conceal and 
protect her from enemies while so intent upon 
her course-laying ? 

: The architecture of her dome was not preten- 
tious, but it was planned and executed with the 
skill of an accomplished architect and engineer. 
She flew to the floor and gathered up the 
remaining half of the bisected pellet. Here was 
memory! She flew directly to the opening to 


| trifling cost. 





all out-of-doors. Here was good idea of location! 
In her rapid goings and comings for material | 
there was industry; in her building there was | 
purpose ; in its completion there was anticipation. | 
Where did she get the pellets from so quickly ? | 
lhe dark color of the mud told me. There was | 
but one such deposit within easy flying-distance ; 
that was at the end of a drain, three stories | 
down and a hundred and fifty feet away. 

Thither I went to wait her coming and learn | 
the mud-ball trade. She was there before me, | 
busy with mandibles and legs, molding the oozy | 
silt to shape deftly as a potter handles his clay ; | 
ar too, from having more limbs to work | 

, | 
In two hours and a half my lady sovereign had | 
builded one and a quarter inches to her tubular | 
dome. Stupendous work! Averaging the time | 


| was made these good folks scorned to let the 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| of her trips for material for pellets at one minute, 
| she made, carried and deposited one hundred 


and fifty pellets, weighing in all three-quarters of 
an ounce, 

To do this she travelled over eight and a 
half miles. Estimating the vibrations of her | 
wings at two hundred and twenty a second, and 
calculating that she had passed three-quarters of 
the time spent, upon the wing and in orchestral | 
work, she had made with each wing one million 
four hundred and eighty-five thousand strokes! 
Think of the delicate mechanism capable of such 
velocity, and of the power within such a minute 
generator ! 

If mortals could move their legs as fast as my | 
lady wasp can her wings; if each step was 
twenty-eight inches and the walking was good, | 
one could in two hours and a half foot it from | 
New York to within five hundred miles of 
Moscow, or one-quarter of the way around the 
world. CHARLES McILVAINE. 
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Showing the Showman. 


A talent for introducing a speaker appropri- 
ately is much to be desired; and if a spice of fun 
or humor ean be added to the introduction it 
will seldom be amiss. Mr. Joel Benton tells, in | 
Harper’s Magazine, how he once presented 
P. T. Barnum to an audience, and it is easy to 
see that the pleasantry animating his little speech 
was calculated to put everybody in good humor. 


Ladies and gentlemen: You will bear me out 
when I say it has been my usual custom to 
introduce the speaker of the evening in the 
briefest way possible, not troubling you with any 

k of my own. To-night I will break my rule 
and tell you a story. 

Some years ago a queer fellow from the country 
went to New York, and to Barnum’s museum. 
Mr. Greenwood was then the manager, and he 
noticed his patron’s rusticity with acute interest 
when he called for his ticket. After obtain- 
ing it he asked Mr. Greenwood, “Where is 
Barnum ?” 

Mr. Barnum Rapgenee to be in sight, on the 
entrance floor, and Mr. Greenwood pointed him 
out and said, ““There he is.’’ 

At once the querist started in that direction. 
He approached Mr. Barnum and looked intently 
at him. Then he moved a little segment in the 
circle he was describing and looked again. 
Several times he repeated these inspections, 
until he had viewed the object of his curiosity 
from all points, and had completed the circle; 
then he started for the door. When he came 
near enough, Mr. Greenwood said to him: 

“My friend, you have not seen the museum 
yet. ‘There is a whale down-stairs, and any 
number of things 2 egal 

“1 know it,” said the rustic, “and I don’t care. 
I’ve seen Barnum and I’ve got my money’s 
worth.” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have not been 
able to bring you the American Museum to-night, 
but I have done what is better—l have brought 
you Mr. Barnum. 


———____$_ 4.9 .——_—— 


Home-Made Soda-Water. 


In view of the fact that soda-water is every- 
where a favorite beverage, it is probable that 
many will hail with gladness the promise of 
soda-water prepared at home, and that at a 


It is well known that this thirst-quencher 
usually consists of water charged with carbonic 
acid gas, and quite innocent of soda. Now 
carbonic acid gas—or, to give it its modern name, 
carbon dioxide—assumes a liquid form under 
comparatively low pressure. It is owing to this 
fact that it is a very manageable article, for it 
can be enclosed in cylindrical steel shells and 
kept ready for use. 

yhen it is wanted for soda-water-making it is 
contained in steel shells, cylindrical in shape and 
about an inch in Jength. They look somewhat 
like rifle bullets. Chambers’s Journal says 
ese shells will presently be procurable at a 
cost that will make soda-water a very cheap 
luxury. It is believed that they will be supplied 
at about the rate of two cents each. 

When soda-water is required, one of the shells 
is dropped into a special form of bottle which 
has been previously filled with plain water, and 
the insertion of a screw stopper, while it closes 
the vessel, releases the liquefied gas from the 
shell. The gas quickly permeates the water, 
and changes it into an effervescing beverage. It | 
is obvious that instead of plain water, sweetened 
and flavored liquids may be employed. 
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An Egg Collection. 


True generosity will usually find a way to 
manifest itself. Money was searce at a certain 
church dedication recently, but the people were 
in earnest, and the collection plate did not go 
back empty. The Savannah Press tells the 
story of how that congregation overcame the 
difficulty of empty purses. Just how the collec- 
tion was disposed of, it does not state. 

An Epis 1 church was being dedicated at 
Burroughs, “congregation being largely made 
up of colored people. When the usual collection 


plate pass them. ‘The crops had been poor and 
the rice had sold at a low price, consequently 
they had no money. 

The only prosperous things about them were 
the hens; they had been doing their duty 

ravely. From a good suppl y of eggs the 
colored men and women pic out some for 
the church offering, and when the plate came to 
them they carefully and devoutly laid upon it 
this new form of church gift. It must have been 
somewhat of a task to deposit the plates in their 









accustomed place in safety, and the disposing of 
the collection could not have been quite so easy | 


a matter as usual. 
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IN TRAINING FOR 


GOOD — 
CITIZENSHIP. 


HERE are over fourteen million pupils in the free 

public schools of the United States. Free educa- 

tion may not mean as much to the rich, but to the 

poorer man it means everything. How many parents 

of these fourteen million pupils could afford to pay a 

costly yearly tuition fee for each child? Compara- 
tively few. 

The state, therefore, recognizing this and knowing 
that the stability of our republic depends upon an 
enlightened citizenship, gladly assumes the enormous 
expense of educating her future citizens. 

In return, then, for a free education, every pupil owes 
to the state a debt of honor and gratitude. An in- 
telligent, loyal and upright citizenship alone will repay 
this debt to the state. Indeed, to create such a citizen- 
ship is the sole purpose of the state in maintaining 
our public school system at an annual expense of 
more than One Hundred and Eighty Million Dollars. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that the Youth’s 
Companion, some ten years ago, organized the School- 
house Flag Movement, which has now become almost 
universal throughout the land. The flag over the 
schoolhouse should ever be a reminder to the pupil 
of his allegiance and duty to the state. 


No Public Schoolhouse should be conspicuous 
because of the absence of a Flag. If any of the 
readers of the Companion know of a school with- 
out a Flag, and will send us the name and address 
of its teacher, we will make it possible and easy for 
that school to raise a Flag of its own within thirty 
dou. AG «oe onset 16 oe cee 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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IV. 


PREE SAMPLE OP THE 


Baby Educator. 


A food ring for teething infants. 
Nourishing. soothing, satisfying. 
Send name on postal for sample. 
EDUCATOR FOOD STORE, 
205 Tremont Mass. 


., Boston, 
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th of July 
FIREWORKS. 


BOYS! You can earn 50 Bunches Firecrackers 
or choice assortment of Fireworks by selling 
10 pounds of our fine Teas, Coffees and Baking 
Powder. Send for Circular. Address, 
WILDE & WRIGHT, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
PII IAI IIIA IIIA AAAI AAAI AAAI HII 


MONUMENTS 


. buy marble or mreute 
DON T till you investigate ... WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. pues 
to suit all, Great improvement in color. Write f or de- 
signs and information. Costs to in 


NO Scsz,0ce"™* NO seisenc® 


THE SURUUNERAL.3 ameuhe CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 
—~ eT 
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VICTOR: COFFEE, 


A Luxury within reach of all. 


BEST GROCERS HAVE IT. 


SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., - Boston. 








Is easily prepared in a 
few minutes and forms the best part of 
a good dinner. A one-pound can sells 
for 10 cents, and when reduced with two 
parts water makes one quart of rich, 
nutritious soup. It is of a superior flavor 
to home-made soups and much cheaper. 


Good Grocers Keep It. 


FREE A Booklet which telis how to prepare 
dainty dishes sent on reques 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 336 Kentucky Avenue, 


bem INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








NO ODOR. NOTASTE. NO PROUBLE. NOFAILURES. 

Ask Your Grocer'for Knox’s Acidulated 
Gelatine, or send 5c. for sample, which r = 
gal. aga flavor and sugar to make a pint 


“ oe Palaty Desse for Dainty ehsiget 77. 
Free with order, or send 2c. — to cover postage. 
Book contains tested 1 recipes for making 0 easy, 
delicious desserts. 

Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N.Y. 
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MARC H DAVIS CYCLI MFG. C 
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FQOSTON BLEND 
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hetina Blend Linseed: Gad cena. 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it and pack it in two- 
Granulation differs from grinding; ground coffee is 
uneven—some coarse and some fine—and sometimes you have muddy coffee, 
due to the uneven grinding. 


pound cans while hot. 
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Coffee 


ISA COMBINATION of 


HIGH GRADE. 


EN 


8 DED. TO PRopy 
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If your grocer does not sell it, we will prepay express on two cans 
(4 Ibs.) to any address in New England on receipt of $1.00. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 


times most people think they are 


MOND Iy a 


TRAL & SOUTH AMERICAN 
Cc OFFEES 


CE THE FINEST 
TA REASONABLE COST 





is a combination of the finest Coffees 
grown on the American Continent. It 
may seem odd (and it is) to see coffee 
advertised as ‘‘American.’’ In these 


drinking Java or Mocha, but the fact 
remains that the great bulk of the 
coffee used throughout the world is 
raised on the American Continent. 
BOSTON BLEND, then, appeals: 


1st.— To lovers of Fine Coffee. 


2d. —To lovers of Money. 
We sell it at 25 cents per 
pound (50 cts. for 2-Ib. can). 
3d. —To lovers of Truth. 
Because the can contains just 
what the label calls for. 
Briefly : 


is Good, 








































Companion 


A Modern, High-Grade Sewing 
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Machine with Full Set of Best 
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Only *19.0 


Delivered 
FREE. 


Such is the New Companion SEWING MACHINE. It is 
now ‘being used in the homes of Youth’s Companion 


readers all over the land. 


It tells its own tale of honest 


value. No more satisfactory Sewing Machine at any price. 


** My wife pur- 
chased one of your 
sewing machines 
about a year and a 
half ago and she is 
very well pleased— 
indeed, she would 
not exchange it for 
any other kind she 
ever saw. She 
would heartily rec- 
ommend it to any 
one needing an 
even and easy run- 
ning machine.’? — 
C. F. GREEN, Ren- 
rock, Ohio. 





**T received my 
NEw COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 
a few days ago. My 
mother and sister 


it. I think it is 
fully as good as 
some that my neigh- 
bors have paid 
sixty-five dollars 
for. All who have 
seen it think it a 
splendid bargain.’’ 
— Sam. C. BAILEy, 
Smith River, Cali- 
fornia. 


__ ‘* My sewing machine that I bought of you last February has given good satisfac- 
tion. It has run the gamut from sheer linen lawn and organdie to heavy pant goods, 


and stood the test. 


, Miss. 


If I could not get another one like it money would not buy 
mine.’’—Mrs, J. W. BENNETT, O. 


CVD VY 


If you should pay $40 for a Sewing Machine you 
could not get a Machine that will wear longer, run more 
lightly or give better satisfaction than the New Compan- 
10N. Send for a Full Descriptive Circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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There Isn’t 


a Tea on the A (or uy F of os 30) that 
is its cams in aH mg value or fla 


“SALADA” 


Ceylon Tea. 
Sealed lead packets only. 50 and 60 cents. All grocers. 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, Wholesale Agts., 206 State St., BOSTON. 
Ask your grocer for “SALADA” and refuse substitutes. 


Minute Gelatine 


Dissolves immediately 
in boiling water — no 
soaking required — 

and produces more 
clear, firm jelly 
than any other gel- 
atine in the world. 













Every package makes ~?}| 
¥% gallon of jelly. 


Sold by all Grocers. Minute aS. Book and Samples 
Minute Gelatine and Minute Tapioca sent free. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 
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| COFFEE, 








Chase & 
Sanborns 
SEAL BRAND 


JAVA~MOCHA 
THE ie taha tmane OF EXCELLENCE 























fe) Earn Fine 
Watches, Etc. 


Special boys’ and girls’ watch 
(not a clock-watch), heavily 
plated plain or faney cases, 
stem-wind and stem-set,snap 
front and back eg an 
accurate timekee given 
free for sellingamong triends 
2 doz. pkgs. o' 

» a toilet article 
that every lady uses, and for 
gentlemen after shaving. 


LADIES’ CHATELAINE WATCH, 
highly finished and fully warranted, given 
free for selling 24 dozen. Other premiums 
are fine camera, rifles, ete. Descriptive 
list free. We send you goods in advance 
prepaid. No money required. 

8. WALKER CHEMICAL 0O., Box 3721, Boston. 




















NoZZLE 
The Perfect Lawn and Garden Sprinkler 


Can be used 
amongst the most 
delicate flowers. 

Quickly drawn to 
different locations by 

y” hose attached. Separa- 
ble Nozzle can be attached 













oy J to any -hose. Collapsible 
Rust AND sled occupies small’ space. 
RT 


o}. 00 for Nozzle ahd Sled com- 
plete by mail, post-paid, 
if not found at your dealers. 


Circular Free. 


HERSEY MANFG. CO., 
So. Boston, Mass. 

















